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PEKING’S REPLY 


If it be true, as is now being asserted, that 
in Japan all politics must be _ subordinated to 
economics, in China the converse appears to be 
true. Indeed, while politics is normally merely 
the art of the possible, in China it is a different 
matter altogether, for it is the mere handmaiden 
of revolutionary purpose and Communist doctrine. 
The fact that the economic motive runs through the 
whole movement does not materially alter the situa- 
tion. Of course, one will look in vain for a frank 
avowal of this attitude in the statement issued by 
the Peking Foreign Vice-Minister Dr. Chang Han- 
fu, ostensibly in reply to the British Government’s 
representations about trade in and with China. 
British policy, not the policy of the revolutionary 
Communist regime, he insists, is responsible for all 
the evils from which Britain trade suffers. China, 
it is hinted, is quite willing to do business on the 
basis she has laid down. In accordance with this 
policy of the People’s Government, all private and 
State trading organisations “have been and still 
are striving to establish normal trade connections 
with foreign industrial and commercial firms.” 
Indeed after the new regime took over, says the 
statement, there was a revival of trade until the 
bans and controls were imposed ‘‘under the inces- 
sant pressure of the United States.” Dates are 
mentioned and events like the Korean War and 
Chinese intervention there ignored. 


It is true that these bans and controls have 
led to a swift reduction of trade. But the disabi- 
lities under which British merchants have suffer- 


TO BRITISH NOTE 


ed, and which have impelled them to seek permis- 
sion to withdraw and to create a joint body to 
act for them all, have far less to do with this 
than with the attitude of the Communist regime 
not only to foreign merchants but even to their 
own. Dr. Chang points out that the first ‘‘pro 
forma contract’ signed in Berlin after the socalled 
World Economic Conference in Moscow, amounted 
to £6,500,000. That is about the total sum esti- 
mated to have been remitted to China by British 
firms to meet unconscionable demands made upon 
them. 


“The predicament of the British firms in 
China is the bitter fruit of the policy of trade 
control and embargo of the British Government,” 
says the statement. Controls began in China be- 
fore they were imposed in December 1950 under 
the U.N. Peking would not, of course, have the 
world believe that if there were a truce in Korea, 
and with it a complete abolition of the bans on 
strategic goods, all would be well again and the 
halcyon days of free trade return! All know ’twill 
never be glad summer again. Nor is it of much 
use to bandy words about the blame for it all. The 
problem is one of the future. If Peking insists 
upon permanently making trade the instrument of 
politics, others will have to act accordingly. 


Trade has from the beginning been the major 
motive of British policy in China, and still is. That 
is what distinguishes it from the attitude of dis- 
credited crusaders, who match Communist fanatic- 
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ism with their own. But there are several ways 
of arriving at much the same fateful destination. 
It is a matter that. concerns the British now, in 
these diminished days, much less than the Japa- 
nese. The domestic trade which the new order is 


making such tremendous efforts to stimulate will. 


in time to come add immeasurably to China’s 
stature also in international trade. On this the 
British cannot be indifferent. But to Japan it 
matters in the most fateful way. Here a note of 
warning would not be out of place. The Com- 
munist Party have claimed the main credit for the 
long agitation against, and the resistance to Japan. 
In truth it does belong to them—not so much in 
battle sacrifices but in the tenacity and zeal with 
which every sign of compromise, every suggestion 
of sane settlement, was thwarted. 


The Chinese statement in reply to the British 
representations leaves matters very much where 
they were. The assurances about winding-up pro- 
cedures are not concrete—all is left to the local 
authorities. But it may be hoped that the reference 
to the expeditious and reasonable settlement on the 
merits of each case means what it says. There 
does seem to be a positive response to the sugges- 
tion that a joint organisation of British merchants 
should be formed to handle business between Bri- 
tain and China. The statement acknowledges the 
value of the active promotion of Anglo-Chinese 
trade. Therefore, it says, any British companies 
and manufacturing firms in China, as well as any 
organisation jointly formed by British concerns, 
‘“‘may all approach at any time the private and 
State trade organisations of China, establish con- 
tacts with them, and conduct specific negotiations 
with them.” That should be good enough to reas- 


GREATER PRODUCTIVITY IN 


Machinery improvement and an increase in the use of 
work study has resulted in greater productivity in many 
United Kingdom cotton mills. Some £30 million has been 
expended on new machinery by the spinning and doubling 
sections of the industry, which is now better fitted to face 
increasing competition in the textile markets of the world. 
These facts are given in a review published recently by the 
U.K. section of the Anglo-American Council on Producti- 
vity. 


Since very many of these improvements result in re- 
ducing work performed while the machines are running, the 
full gain is not obtained unless the operative minds more 
machines than before. Because of this, work study has been 
especially important in the cotton industry. One of the main 
fields of work of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Association has been the encouragement of the use of work 
study methods. The number of mills using these methods, 
in one department or more, has risen from 84 in 1949 to 
‘141 now, that is, about a quarter of the total number of 
mills in the industry. Training in work study methods has 
increased; 152 men and women have now received three 
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sure their Chinese contacts as well as the British 
representatives themselves after the five-anti 


movement had put a distance between them. 


It will be noted that State trading bodies are 
not excluded from this assurance, and this is reas- 
suring in view of the feeling they would be strictly 
forbidden to have any contacts other than the 
capricious and unorthodox links the Communists 
are trying to set up in Berlin and similar places. 
Presumably Peking realises that there are risks in 
depending on men of straw, or men of somewhat 
visionary idealism. The correspondent who cabled 
a satirical description of the ‘‘three young men from 
Peking” and their sky-blue socks and inconsequen- 
tial air would no doubt gladly admit malice. Never- 
theless he did faithfully represent the air of utter 
unreality in which these posturings are being made 
so far. 


It is a typically Chinese manoeuvre to -have 
two strings to the bow—the projected group of 
British representatives in Shanghai, to whom busi- 
ness will be strictly business and who can be de- 
pended upon to fulfil what they undertake; and the 
office in Berlin to which Lord Boyd-Orr and his 
‘‘International Trading Company Ltd.” can be in- 
vited to repair when the mood is relaxed and busi- 
ness is not business but just a matter of cakes, ale, 
and propaganda. 
volved in dealings through these media are un- 
necessary. If the goods are not on the ban, they 
can be bought readily in or through Hongkong. If 
they are on the ban, they will stay on the ban. The 
Government, the shipping and insurance companies, 
and the banks have powers to see to that as they 
will see to it that they are removed when it becomes 
possible to do so. 


THE U.K. COTTON INDUSTRY 


months’ training in work study methods at courses organised 
by the Cotton Board and a far larger number has attended 
evening courses at technical colleges during the last winter. 
The review gives a wealth of detail of actual results achieved. 
One mill reports a reduction of 30 per cent in operative 
hours required per 100 lbs. produced in the card room as 
a result of cutting out, roving and slubbing frames and 
their substitution by short-cut processing. Another reports 
a 50 per cent increase in production per man hour in the 
ring room arising from the installation of larger package 
ring frames. In the same mill an increase of 130 per cent 
resulted from the installation of high-speed cone beaming 
machines. Other mills have increased productivity as a 
result of introducing work study. For example, one mill 
has increased production per man hour by seven per cent 
and reduced cost per lb. by eight per cent. Another has 
increased production per man hour by 30 per cent both in 
the card and ring room, with a 14 per cent decrease in 
carding costs and a ten per cent decrease in spinning costs; 
this mill has increased production per man hour in the winding 
room by 28 per cent with a five per cent reduction in 
cost. 


The hole-and-corner methods in-. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


EVENTS IN CHINA 


1: ew Promises to Merchants and Industrialists 

The People’s Daily of Peking in its editorial on July 2 
entitled “To Rally Business Men and Industrialists for the 
Construction of Nation’s Economic Prosperity,” declared that 
the future of free enterprise in China was extremely bright. 
It called upon the remaining Chinese business classes to 
contribute their effort in production and promised them 
“just”? rewards in terms of profit. In their effort to get the 
stricken economic machine going again after the recent 
disastrous campaign against the merchants and industrialists, 
the Communist leaders are making a new series of promises. 
To promote trade and production and to restore the con- 
fidence of Chinese merchants in the Communist regime, Chen 
Yuan, chairman of the Finance and Economic Commission, on 
June 24 declared that “profit motive of business is definitely 
recognized by the Central People’s Government.” At the 
“Preparatory Committee of the National Conference of Mer- 
chants and Industrialists” in Peking, Chen announced the 
following four points: 


1/ guarantee of the right to realize profit by private 
enterprises of from 10 to 30 per cent annually on the basis 
of their capital investments: 


2/ relaxation of the stringent rulings on manufactured 
products. These rulings were often used as a pretext for 
fining the manufacturers during the anti-corruption cam- 
paign: 

3/ the lowering of bank interest rates for merchants and 
industrialists: 

4/ protection against some of the protests raised by 
the labour unions during the anti-corruption campaign. 


2: ‘“Land-Reform’” Programme Almost Completed 


Peking announced on June 30 through the People’s Daily 
that the Communist “Land Reform” programme was nearly 
completed after two years. In the Northwestern provinces 
85% of the total farm population had successfully concluded 
their land reform programme. In Central Southern provinces 
and Southwestern provinces the total percentages were 82 
and 81 respectively. East China provinces completed over 
90% while in Northeastern (Manchuria) and North China the 
programme was concluded much earlier. Suiyan was the last 
province in North China to have undergone the land reform 
programme. The total area of land confiscated in Suiyan was 
11,328,000 mow (one mow is one sixth of an acre); in addi- 
tion 65,000 cattle, 618,600 piculs of food products, and 377,000 
pieces of farm tools were also confiscated. In the North- 
western provinces, except Sinkiang’s 62 counties, a total of 
114 counties had completed the land reform and the total 
area of land confiscated was 16,000,000 mow. In the Central 
South areas, including six provinces with a total of 513 
counties in addition to the municipality of Canton, out of a 
total population of 146,000,000, already 118,750,000 had been 
affected by the land reform. The total area of land con- 
fiscated was 130,000,000 mow. In the Southwestern pro- 
vinces—260 counties, 10 municipalities, 12,477 villages in- 
cluding Szechwan, Kweichow, Yunnan and Sikang—80% of the 
land was confiscated. And in East China provinces—except 
a number of islands along the Fukien and Chekiang coast, 
flooded region in the Hwai River valley, and the seven big 
cities—Shanghai, Nanking, Hangchow, Hsuchow, Tsingtao, 
Tsinan and Foochow—the total area of land confiscated was 
110,060,000 mow. 

At the completion of the land reform programme the 
the Communist authorities held back some of the more fertile 
land and kept it in reserve for the organization of collective 


farms. “Poor” farm rs who received their allotments will 
immediately be onganized into the so-called “farming co- 
operative teams.”’ They will not be permitted to farm on their 
own. These “farming co-operative teams’ form the units 
of future collective farms which will be completely state- 
operated. The confiscation of food products and farming tools 
gave the Communist authorities a tremendous amount of food 
reserve and complete control over the farmers. But agri- 
cultural production has not increased after the land reform. 
In an editorial appeal in the New China News Agency on 
June 28 the Communist Government in Peking admitted that 
after the land reform poor fanmers’ production difficulties were 
still unsolved. They lacked buffaloes and tools. And regard- 
ing the “‘middle’’ farmers whose land had been reduced, they 
were no longer in a position to hire farm hands to assist 
them. 


3: Collection from Farmers 


After the conclusion of campaigns against merchants and 
industrialists in the cities Ohinese Communists have again 
turned their eyes back to the farm. Since May, Peking has 
regarded the collection of cotton and wheat as top priority 
in reviving the economy of the country. An extensive pur- 
chasing programme has been launched in North China and 
the Northwestern provinces. All purchases have been made 
by the government purghasing agencies and state-operated 
cooperatives. The campaign was announced by the People’s 
Daily in Peking on May 8, and it stated that the purchasing 
of new wheat was a most important political function. The 
Daily also reported that the production of wheat this year 
had increased 15 per cent over that of 1951; therefore, this 
year’s Government purchase was going to be 40 per cent 
more than last year. But unfortunately for the farmers, the 
price of this year’s crop was set much lower than that of the 
previous years. According to Wuhan (Hankow) Trade and 
Industry Bureau’s commodity report a picul’ of wheat now 
cost only seventy to eighty thousand JMP compared with 
110,000 JMP in 1951. The reason given was the decrease in 
general commodity prices and of manufactured goods in the 
cities. 

The purchase of cotton has been made by means of agree- 
ments with farmers who were obligated to sell their products 
to the State. The Chungnan Cooperative Control Bureau 
specifically instructed all government cooperatives that cotton 
purchase was one of the ten major objectives of their 1982 
programme. “All cooperatives in the cotton producing area 
must complete this mission during the months of May and 
June. They must sign contracts with,the farmers for the 
purchase of their crops and the entire area must be covered 
thoroughly.” In many cases farmers had to pledge to deliver 
a minimum of 8 Chin (one chin is 1/100 of a picul) out of each 
mow of land. A slogan was coined for the collection of cotton 
in order to impress upon the farmers the importance of this 
campaign: “it is unpatriotic not to sell cotton to the nation; 
it means you don’t support the anti-America and aid Korea 
campaign.” 


PEKING REPLY TO BRITISH NOTE ON TRADE 
RELATIONS 


Replying to the British notes of April 18 and May 19 on 
Sino-British trade relations, Peking put the blame of having 
caused the present difficulties of the British traders ani 
manufacturers in China on the British Government’s policy in 
following the American embargo and in being hostile to 
People’s China. On the other hand, it again expressed its 
willingness to restore and develop international commercial 
relations with all foreign governments on a basis of equality 


4 
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and mutual benefit. The reply was given in the form of an 
official note to the Buitish Government delivered by Chang 
Han-fu, Deputy Foreign Minister of People’s Government of 
China, on July 5. It was published by Peking on July 19, 
following the announcement in Washington of a five-power 
conference on trade with Communist China to be convened on 
July 28. 


The text of the Chinese Communist reply is as follows: 
“The Foreign Ministry of the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China has already received from 
Mr. Lamb, British Government’s representative for conduct- 
ing negotiations, Note No. 53 on Sino-British trade on April 
18, 1952, and Note No. 69 on proposed withdrawal of British 
commercial companies in China and establishment of a new 
trade organization on May 19, 1952. The Chinese Government 
has also taken notice of the statement made by Mr. Anthony 
Eden, British Foreign Minister, in Parliament on May 20 in 
reference to this subject. Deputy Foreign Minister Chang 
Han-fu now considers it necessary to make the following 
statement: 


“1. The Central People’s Government has _ repeatedly 
stated its readiness to restore and develop international com- 
mercial relations with all foreign countries on the basis of 
equality and mutual benefit. All foreigners and foreign com- 
panies in China who abide by the laws of the Chinese Govern- 
ment are protected by the Chinese Government. In accor- 
dance with this policy both private and government trade or- 
ganizations have been endeavouring to develop proper com- 
mercial relations with foreign commercial and industrial or- 
ganizations. Sino-British trade had been considerably 
restored and developed since October 1949. Activities of the 
British companies in China had also been increasingly active. 
During the past two years various forms of contracts between 
both the Chinese private and government trade organizations 
and foreign commercial and industrial organizations, parti- 
cularly the British firms, had been made. Only recently in 
April at the economic conference in Moscow, the Chinese and 
British representatives had concluded a 1952 trade agreement 
amounting to £10 million for each country. Based on this 
principle of trade agreement, the Sino-British trade delegates 
signed the first instalment for £6,500,000 worth of goods on 
June 9 in Berlin. All these facts have clearly illustrated 
the willingness of the Chimese people and the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to develop proper Sino-British trade based on equality 
and mutual benefit. 


“2. Nevertheless, the British Government has _per- 
sistently been adopting a discriminatory attitude regarding 
trade with China. It has obstructed the development of pro- 
per economic relations between the British people and the 
People’s Republic of China. Since the beginning of 1950, 
under continuous pressure from the United States, British 
Government has adopted an unfriendly policy of control and 
restriction in its trade with the Chinese Government. On 
May 18, 1951, British delegate in the United Nations As- 
sembly, which was dominated by the United States, voted in 
favour of the United States proposal to adopt trade embargo 
against the People’s Republic of China. Immediately follow- 
ing, on June 19, 1951, British Covernment again announced 
to place restrictions on exports from Hongkong to China. 
British Government has thereby followed United States Gov- 
ernment in adopting the hostile policy of controlling and 
restricting trade with China. Since then, trade between 
China and Britain has been greatly reduced. Under such 
trade policy adopted by the British Government, British com- 
mercial and industrial interests have suffered unnecessarily 
a most serious setback. This is particularly true regarding 
the British trade and manufacturing firms in China. The de- 
teriorating trade between the two countries and the poor 
management practices of British firms in China have forced 
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many of them to close their business entirely. For sometime 
in the past these firms had anxiously adopted a wait and 
see policy. The People’s Government has also given them 
loans, furnished them with raw materials, and other assis- 
tance. But the British Government has shown no sign io 
ease its restriction and control. This increases steadily the 
difficulties faced by_the British firms who have found that it 
was beyond their ability to cope with such problems. The 
difficulties of the British firms in China are the result of the 
policy of the British Government which is contrary to the 
interest of the British people. 

“3. All law-abiding British firms within the Chinese ter- 
ritory will be given due protection according to the law by 
the Chinese Government. If they intend to liquidate their 
business they can apply for permission with the local People’s 
Government which will deal with each case according to the 
condition and the law of their respective locality. Any prob- 
lem concerning the settlement with employees, application for 
exit permit and liquidation of assets, will be settled reason- 
ably and speedily by the Government according to the law 
and existing condition. 

“4. To promote Sino-British commercial relations, to 
restore and develop Sino-British industrial and agricultural 
production and to improve the livelihood of tHe two peoples, 
the People’s Government of China believes that any trade 
organization representing a combination of British firms, or 
British companies and manufacturers in China, can at any 
time negotiate with both Chinese private and government 
concerns to build up commercial relations. They must not how- 
ever attempt to monopolize the China market and must 
operate according to the principle of equality and mutual 
benefit. 


JAPAN’S ROLE IN WORLD TRADE 


The 5-Power Conference on Trade with Communist China 
which is now being held in Washington may set the future 
course of Japan’s trade policy towards China and South East 
Asia. It has already been made known by the Japanese 
Government that Japan will ask the Conference to lift the 
embargo on at least four non-strategic items—paper, spinning 
machinery, woollen goods and dyestuffs. Many Japazese 
cannot really envisage a trade future without some ciear 
idea on Japan-China trade and this mainly means a relaxa- 
tion of the present restrictions imposed on Japan during 
the occupation. On the other hand, Japan also hopes to 
reach some understanding at the Washington Conference 
concerning her future trade development in the South East 
Asia. Much has been said on Japan’s desire to establish a 
closer trade relations with South East Asian _ countries. 
Recently, the Japanese Government has been organizing a 
“South East Asia Development Company” and will soon send 
an official trade and industrial delegation to these countries. 
According to Mr. R. Takahashi, Minister of International 
Trade and Industry, Japan will lay special stress on South 
Fast Asia by: 1/ efforts to pay reparations in economic 
cooperation with the claimant nations; 2/ the grant by Japan 
of more export rights for goods that can be easily exchanged 
for imports from the Sterling Area in South East Asia in 
order to help balance trade with the Pound and open 
account areas. (For several months there has been a Gov- 
ernment effort to discourage exports to Sterling countries 
to help reduce Japan’s swollen Sterling credits). 3/ the 
setting up by Japan of local “service centres” ‘to stand 
behind its machinery exports to South East Asia. 


CHINESE COMMUNIST PRESS REACTION TO 5-POWER 


CONFERENCE 


Chinese Communist newspapers charge the 5-Power Trade 
Conference in Washington as an American trick to push 
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Japan into the South East Asia orbit instead of permitting 
the restoration and development of Japan-China trade. They 
claim that the United States is making this alternative 
offer to Japan at the expense of Great Britain and France. 
And they also call the South East Asia venture for the 
Japanese an “unnatural” development which will run into 
conflict with British interests. Furthermore, ‘‘the Yoshida 
Government cannot continuously ignore the aspirations of 
the Japanese people in their desire to trade with China,” 
stated the pro-Peking Ta Kung Pao of Hongkong. “But 
judging from the recent activities, both the Japanese and 
United States Governments are employing new two-face 
tactics to fool the Japanese people. The Yoshida Government 
has been giving a great deal of publicity to the newspapers 
on Japan’s request for the relaxation of embargo on goods 
to China, but actually it is pushing: all-out.for a South East 
Asia development policy. While the United States persists 
in refusing Japan’s request and on the other hand has called 
for the present Washington Conference to discuss the future 
trade policy in the Far East.” The Conference, continued 
the paper, is an attempt on the part of. the Japanese and 
American Governments to pacify the legitimate claims of 
the Japanese people. And by using the pretext of embargo 
on goods to China, the United States is trying to help 
Japan to penetrate into the sphere of British and French 
economic interests in South East Asia. 


US ASSISTANCE FOR JAPAN 

Since the war the United States has been contributing 
immensely to the recovery of Japan’s high industrial pro- 
duction and her present favourable foreign exchange balances. 
Much of the dollar exchange balance has been due to special 
procurement in Japan by the United States for goods and 
services in connection with the fighting in Korea. These 
expenditures averaged approximately US$30,000,000 per month 
from July 1950 to February 1952. They have now declined 
to an average of only US$8,500,000 in the period from March 
to June this year. While Japan will continue for a time 
to earn dollars from the sale of goods and services for use 
in Korea as a result of the stationing of US forces in Japan, 
nevertheless, these special sources of income will gradually 
decrease and eventually come to an end if the Korean War 
is finally settled. The Japanese Government is aware of this 
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and is studying measures that can be taken to moet this 
situation. One is in the form of a big American loan for 
the launching of a rearmament programme in accordance 
with the American wish. Another is the hope that the 
United. States will be able to contribute to the prosperity 
of Japan through assistance and information by which ad- 
vanced American techniques will be made available to the 
Japanese. One example is the current tie up between Tokyo 
Shibaura Electric Manufacturing Company and International 
Electric Company of United States. Under a 10-year con- 
tract the American company supplies all its technical know- 
ledge regarding heavy electrical machinery to the Japanese 
firm. There are also other concluded contracts between 
Mitsubishi Electric Manufacturing Company and Westing- 
house, Nippon Electric Company and International Standard 
Electric, and the formation of a joint Japanese-American 
company for the manufacture of engineering machinery by 
the Ishikawajima Heavy Industries and Koehring Company 
of the United States. 


STERLING THE TRADE BASIS FOR JAPAN 


The British Government will welcome the expansion of 
trade between Japan and the Sterling Area, provided that 
it is in balance and financed in Sterling. There will be 
no claim for a revival of the so-called “dollar clause” in 
the old payments arrangements to be entertained when the 
Anglo-Japanese payments agreemert comes up for renewal 
at the end of August. British Treasury officials have turned 
down suggestions to make Hongkong subject to a separate 
trading account. The view is taken by the Treasury that 
Hongkong is part of the Sterling Area and must be treated 
as such. The London Financial Times, commenting on the 
prospects for Japanese-Sterling Area trade, said that Japan’s 
adverse balance with the Sterling Area in June was not 
“anything like enough” to remedy the present lack of balance 
in trade. “When the payments agreement comes up for re- 
newal,’”’ it added, “it must be made quite clear that the 
Japanese economy cannot climb out of its difficulties on the 
back of the United Kingdom by demanding full convertibility 
for her Sterling holdings. .... Trade between the two 
countries must be in Sterling, and Japan must switch more 
of her purchases into the Sterling Area. This is the only 
solution that will be to the advantage of both parties.” 


THE CAMPHOR INDUSTRY & FORMOSA’S POSITION 


By J. Y. Yang 


The camphor industry has been widely developed on the 
island of Formosa. Camphor output in 1947 and 1948 was 
valued at around US$4,000,000. In 1952, the output is 
estimated to be worth only about US$500,000 due to de- 
creasing production and dropping prices. The Formosan 
authorities are planning to compensate the loss of the traders 
who handle camphor export in order to maintain the in- 
dustry. 

Camphors are organic compounds, the alcohol and ketones 
of the hydrocarbon known as terpense, occurring associated 
with volatile oils obtained from many plants. The term 
“camphor” is generally applied to the solid products obtained 
by distillation and crystallization, the “stearoptenses’” or 
solid portions of the volatile oils. 

The bulk of the world’s supply of camphor is obtained 
from the camphor laurel, or camphora cinnamomum, an ever- 
green tree with laurellike leaves at an altitude 50 to 100 
feet. The plant, generally called “camphor tree’, occurs 
naturally in China, Formosa, Japan, Philippines, Malaya, 
Indonesia, Indochina, Ceylon. and India and is also grown 


in Florida (United States). The term “camphor” as used 
in commerce is now understood to mean this particular variety. 
The camphor trees growing in Formosa are of many varie- 
ties. 

When pure, camphor is a white crystalline substance, 
with strong characteristic odour, dissolving sparingly in water, 
but readily in alcohol: and ether. In its refined state, and 
this is the most common commercial form, it is a colourless 
translucent body with a tough, waxy structure, a specific 
gravity approximately the same as that of water, a melting 
point of 347° Fah. and a boiling point of 400° Fah. Its 
chemical composition is expressed by the formula C10H160. 
It, volatizes readily at ordinary temperature, and is highly 
inflammable. | 


Preparation of Camphor 

(A) Crude camphor. Camphor is obtained from all 
parts of the tree, but extracted almost entirely from the 
trunks, roots, and large branches by a crude process of 
distillation. The trees are cut down, chipped, and the chips 
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placed in vats or retorts on a grate over boiling water. The 
camphor is volatized in cold running water, where it crystal- 
lizes. In some parts of China, the vapourized camphor is 
passed through loose straw, and crystallizes, but the more 
efficient methods practised by the farmers in Formosa always 
make use of containers cooled by water. Upon the comple- 
tion of the distillation process, the containers are opened 
and the camphor is piled up on wooden troughs to allow 
the excess oil to drain off. The product obtained by this 
primitive distillation is known as crude camphor, and is 
sometimes exported in this condition, but usually it is sent 
to refineries for treatment before being placed on the market. 
The quality of crude camphor is approximately the same as 
that related in the foregoing paragraph. Pure camphor con- 
tent is around 98% with an oil content somewhat more than 
1.5%. Its color varies from slight reddish to snow white. 
be: crystals are sometimes mixed with small particles of 
irts. 

B) Crude camphor oil. The oil drained off from the 
crude camphor containing from 40 to 90% of camphor is 
known as crude camphor oil the specification of which is:— 


Minimum Maximum 
160°C 255°C. 


Optical Rotation in 100 mm. tube at 25°C. +20° +30° 
Evaporation Residue — 0.05% 
Moisture & Impurities — 0.50% 


Appearance: A pale yellow or colorless oily liquid, possessing 
an aromatic odor resembling that of camphor. 
The oil meets the requirements of the test for heavy metals 
in volatile oils. 


The crude camphor stills are usually located at the source 
of chips and run by the farmers who plant the trees as 
their side-line for camphor products, crude camphor and crude 
camphor oil, which must be sold to Formosan Monopoly 
Bureau at the prices fixed by the authorities concerned. 

(C) Refinement of camphor & fractionating its by- 
products. The Taiwan Camphor Bureau, Taipeh, the successor 
of the Formosan Monopoly Bureau, operates the industry 
like the Japanese did who reached a remarkable achievement 
in the development of this line. Taiwan Camphor Bureau 
owns two modern refineries which were established by the 
Japanese. 


The Two Camphor Refineries 


1. The primary refinery. It is located in a place near 
Nanchang Road of Taipeh and called “Nan Mun Factory” 
by the local people because it is situated on the old site of 


Southern Gate of Taipeh City. Its function is manufacturing | 


the following products: 


(a) “BB” camphor powders. Taiwan Camphor Bureau 
collects from the farmers the raw materials, crude camphor 
and crude camphor .oil, which are put in the vat of the 
refinery with lime, charcoal or sand; that vat is heated and 
the camphor is collected by sublimation. The product ob- 
tained by this process is known as Camphor Powders, ordinary 
grade or “BB” camphor, which is made out of the crude 
camphor; the solid camphor portion remains in the raw oil, 
crude camphor oil. Its full specifications are: 


Minimum Maximum 
177°C. 
0.990 0.995 
Specific Rotation 41 .0° 42. 0° 
Residue on Evaporation 0.05% 
Pere Comtemt 99 .0% 99.4% 
— 1.0% 
Solubility : One gram of camphor is soluble in about 800 cc. 


of water, or in 1 cc. of alcohol, in 0.5 cc. of 
chloroform and in 1 cc. of ether at 25°C. 
Colorless, transparent crystals (non-compressed) or 
white, translucent, tough mass (compressed), 
possessing an aromatic odor or pungent taste. 


Appearance: 
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This product is packed in tin lined wooden cases each 
containing 100 Ibs. net and exported. The residuary oily 
portion separated from the “BB” grade powders during the 
above process is fractionated into Ho Oil, White Oil, Brown 
Oil and Blue Oil. 

(b) Ho Oil. Ho oil, also known as 1-Linalool, is pre- 
pared by fractionation of a special kind crude camphor oil 
derived from the Ho Shu, a special variety of camphor tree. 
Therefore, it is called “Shu Oil”. Different grades of this 
oil have a common gravity of 0.86 to 0.88 at 25°C. and 
are guaranteed to have the minimum optical rotations given 


as below: 
Optical Rotation at 25°C. 
100 mm. tube 
minus 14° and up 
minus 13.0° to 13.5° 
minus 9.0° to 11.0° 


1-Linalool, AA grade 
1-Linalool, A grade 
1-Linalool, B grade 

It is the most valuable by-product of camphor industry 
and used as the base for preparation of high grade per- 
fumery. A valuable synthetic essential oil known as “Linalyl 
Acetate” is made out of ho oil. 

(c) White camphor oil. Besides ho oil, white camphor 
oil is firstly distilled at a temperature of 175° to 180°C. It 
is an almost water white oil, known as light camphor oil, and 
is used as a deodorant and as a substitute for turpentine. 
Its full specifications are: 


Minimum Maximum 
Specific Gravity (25°C.) 0.880 0.910 
Refractive Index (20°C.) 1.4620 1.4605 
Optical Rotation in 100 mm, tube at 25° +7° +10° 


Distillation Range: Not mfore than 2% below 175°C. and not 
less than 9.5% below 190°C. 


Appearance: A colorless oily liquid, possessing a pleasant and 

characteristic odor, resembling that of camphor. 

Sassafras oil, artificial (Formosan) is a sub-fraction of 
white camphor oil with a specific gravity of 1.065 to 1.075 
at 15°C. and reflex index of 1.520 to 1.525 at 20°C.. It has 
a sassafras tone, and is used for scenting soaps and 
sprays. 

Eucalyptus oil (Formosan) is prepared also out of white 
camphor oil with a specific gravity 0.920 to 0.925 at 15°C. 
and a cinol content of 80 to 85%. It is not a natural oil, 
but a synthetic one, having the similar uses of natural 
eucalyptus oil produced in Australia. Eucalyptel is made 
out of this oil. 

(d) Brown camphor oil. Next to white camphor oil, 
brown oil is distilled at 215° to 220°C.. It is brown in 
colour, used in perfumery and also as turpentine substitute 
in paints. Its specifications are:— 


Minimum Maximum 
Specific Gravity (25°C.) 0.960 1.050 
Refractive Index (20°) 1.497 1.5015 
Optical Rotation in 100 mm. tube at 25°C. 8° 10° 
Moisture and Impurities 0.5% 


Distillation Range: Not more than 2% below 210°C. and not 
less than 90% below 250°C. 


Appearance: It is an amber colored oily liquid, possessing an 
aromatic odor. 


Brown camphor oil contains considerable safrol and hence 
is used as a source of safrol which is manufactured in Formosa 
and mostly exported to United States. Safrol has a specific 
gravity of 1.103 to 1.105 at 15.5°C., a refractive index of 
1.5380 at 20°C. and an optical rotation of zero. In manu- 
facturing safrol a by-product known as Heliotropine is ob- 
tained. Brown camphor oil can be used for preparation of 
Terpineol in Formosa too. 

(e) Blue camphor oil. 
portion is blue camphor oil. It is a viscous oil with blue 
color. A product known as Xunol is made out of the blue 
oil. In Formosa, the preparations of Linalyl Acetate, Artifi- 
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cial Sassafras Oil, Eucalyptus Oil, Safrol, Heliotropine and 
Terpineol are made by the Taiwan Essential Oil Company, 
Taipeh, which is the successor of the Takasago Koryo during 
the period of Japanese rule. 

2. The superior refinery. The refinery is located about 
1% miles east of the government building beside Chung 
Ching Road, Taipeh. Its functions are as follows: 

(A) Refining superior grade camphor powders. The 
“BB” grade camphor powder made by the Nan Mum Fac- 
tory is moved here for improvement of its purity by steam 
distillation with multiple proper refinings and sublimations. 
The product obtained by this process is known as Camphor 
Powders, Superior Grade, or Refined Camphor Powders, the 
full specifications of which are: 


Minimum Maximum 
Residue on Evaporation — 0.5% 
Test for water (in petroleum benzin 1:10) negative 


Solubility : One gram of camphor is soluble in about 800 cc. 
of water, or in 1 cc. of alcohol in 0.5 cc. of 
chloroform and in 1 cc. of ether at 25°C. 

Appearance: Colorless, transparent crystals (non-compressed) or 


white, translucent tough mass (compressed), pos- 
sessing an aromtatic odor and a bitter taste. 
This product is also packed in tinlined wooden cases 
each containing 100 lbs. net. 


(B) Manufacturing camphor slabs. Similarly, camphor 
slabs are also manufactured out of “BB” camphor powders 
which, after being heated by steam, volatizes and undergoes 
the same process of further refining as the previous treat- 
ment to make its purity as high as possible, but is finally 
conducted into a chamber where it is collected by sublima- 
tion on the lid of the chamber, which has projecting molds 
on its underside, giving the further refined camphor the 
size and shape of the slabs. Specifications are as follows:~ 


Minimum Maximum 


Residue on Evaporation — 0.05% 


Solubility: One gram of camphor is soluble in about 800 cc. 


of water, or in 1 ec. of alcohol, in 0.5 ca. of 
chloroform and in 1 cc. of ether at 25°C. 

Camphor slabs are packed in paper-lined wooden cases 
each containing 40 slabs of 2% lbs. net, size of 8” x 8” 
x 1” being wrapped with cellophane. 

(C) Making tablets. Camphor slabs obtained from the 
previous process are cut into small pieces of slightly bigger 
sizes and weights which are compressed to make the finished 
products into the exact sizes and weights desired. The tablets 
are of four different sizes and weights, i.e. 1 0z., % oz., % oz. 


and % oz. and packed in 100 cartons of 1 lb. net into paper- 
lined wooden cases. 


Outline of world production 


Formosa produces about 70% of the world’s camphor. 


Camphor productjon and export from Formosa were as 
follows :— 


Yearly Camphor Production of Formosa 


(Quantity Unit: Kilogram) 
Pre-war maximum 
1935 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950* 
Camphor BB 1,965,884 472,898 459,624 691,170 372,887 227,407 
Camphor, Refined 653,323 341,999 481,354 812,070 636,355 436,796 
By-products 1,918,779 206,843 285,227 555,370 495,547 360,703 


* Including only the production during the eleven months from 
January to November, 1950. 
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Yearly Export of Formosan Camphor & By-products 


(Quantity Unit: Kilogram) 

Main Products* By-products+ Total 
706,632 645,320 1,360,953 
587 ,877 508,490 1,096,371 
1,642,354 404,595 1,946,949 


* Including camphor powders, BB; camphor powders, refined; 
camphor slabs and camphor tablets. 


+ Including ho oil, white oil, brown oil, blue oil, etc. 
§ Including the quantities exported during the eleven months 
from January to November only. 

China furnishes about 20 to 25% of the world’s supply 
with sources in Kiangsi, Chekiang and Fukien provinces. 
During the period from 1910 to 1915, Fukien was the leading 
camphor producing province in China, but fell off in produc- 
tion due to absence of replanting. In 1920 to 1925, Kiangsi 
took the first place and Chekiang was second. In 1919 export 
of camphor from China was 3,071,369 lbs. as against 765,600 
Ibs. in 1918 and 472,933 lbs. in 1917. Kwangtung, Kwangsi 
and all the provinces south of the Yangtze and as far 
west as Szechwan are minor producing areas. 


Japan takes third place in camphor industry with an 
output equivalent to 5 to 10% of world production. Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Indonesia, Indochina, Ceylon and India, pro- 
duce camphor in small quantities. Borneo produces a 
different variety of camphor which is known as “Kapor 
Barus”. It is obtained from the tree Dryobalanops 


camphora of Borneo and Sumatra, also called Borneo cam- 


phor wood, or Kapor. The plant is distinct from the 
ordinary camphor tree and often attains a height of 90 
or 100 feet and a trunk girth of 17 to 18 feet. The 
camphor is secreted, in the form of coarse crystals, in 
the hollows and interstices of the body of the tree, especially 
in the knots, and in the swellings of the branches from 
the trunks. The tree is cut down just above its roots, 
divided transversely into several logs, and these again 
are split with wedges into small pieces, from the crevices 
of which the camphor is extracted. The quantity of camphor 
yield by a single tree averages about 10 lbs. 


Use of Camphor 


More camphor is used for the manufacture of cellulose 
nitrate plastics than for any other punpose. Camphor is 
also used in the manufacture of smokeless powder and 
fireworks, in the perfuming of soap, and as a solvent in 
varnishing. Used entirely as a medicine at first, it still 
enjoys an important trade for this purpose. It is employed 
for its stimulating effects, both internally and externally, 
and is a constituent of liniments. It protects skins, furs, 
clothing, etc., from moths and other insects, and is largely 
used for this purpose. 

Cellulose nitrate plastics. Since cotton is almost pure 
cellulose, it is the usual raw material to make a compound 
by treating cellulose with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric 
acids, washing free of acid, bleaching, stabilizing, and 
dehydrating. For sheets, rods, it is mixed with plasticizers 
and pigments and rolled or drawn to the shape desired. 

The cellulose molecule will unite with from 1 to 6 
mclecules of nitric acid. The lower nitrates are very 
inflammable, but they do not explode like high nitrates, 
and they are the ones used for plastics, rayon and lacquers. 
The name cellulose nitrate is used for the compounds of 
low nitration, and the term Nitrocellulose is used for the 
explosives. Collodion is a name given to the original solu- 
tion of cellulose nitrate in a mixture of 60% ether and 
40% alcohol for making fibers and films. Cellulose nitrate 
was first used as plastic in England in 1853 under the 
name Arkesine. It consisted of nitrocellulose mixed with 
camphor and castor oil for hardening and making it non- 
explosive. Later in 1868, an improved cellulose nitrate and 
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camphor plastic was called Celluloid, now the trade name 
of the Celanese Corp. of America for cellulose nitrate 
plastics. Xylonite was the name used in England for 
the nitrocellulose hardened with camphor made by Daniel 
Spill in 1868. It is still used by the British Xylonite Co. 
for cellulose nitrate plastics. 


Cellulose nitrate plastics in rod, sheet, and tube forms > 


are marked under trade names. Some of these are Pyralin 
and Visceloid of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; 
Nitron, of the Monsanto Chemical Co.; Nixionoid, of 
Nixon Nitration Works; Amarith, of the Celanese Corp. 
of America; and Fiberoid, of the Fiberoid Corp. 

Cellulose nitrate is the toughest of the thermo- 
plastics. It burns with a smoky flame, and the fumes 
are poisonous. Methyl or amyl alcohol are the usual 
solvent for the material, and various plasticizers are used, 
some of which aid in reducing the flammability. Camphor 
is the usual hardenerand plasticizer, from 24 to 30% being 
the usual amount. Definite figures are not available for 
other countries, but, during the period from 1860 to 1930, 
in the United States, approximately 80% of camphor jim- 
ported into this country went for the purpose of making 
of cellulose nitrate plastics, including films. The enormous 
development in the manufacture of cellulose nitrate plastics 
once gave a great stimulus to the camphor trade. Till recent 
decades the demand for natural camphor has sharply decreased 
owing to artificial substitutes for hardening cellulose nitrate 
plastics: 

Artificial camphor. This is a Bornyl chloride, C10H17C1, 
a derivative of the pinene turpentine, has a camphor odor 
and the same industrial uses as natural camphor, but is 
optically inactive and is not used in pharmaceuticals. 
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(b) Dehydranone, of the Cardide and Carbon Chemical 
Corp., is Dehydracetic acid, C8H804, a white odorless solid 
with some of the properties of camphor, used in nitro- 
cellulose and vinyl. 

(c) Cyclohexyl levulinate, CH2CO.(CH2)COOC6H11, is 
also used as a substitute for camphor in making nitrocellu- 
lose. 

(d) Adamantine has the odor of camphor and turpen- 
tine. It is obtained from crude petroleum as a stable, crystal- 
line solid melting at 268°C. with an empirical formula 
C10H16. 

The United States manufactured substitutes described 
above instead of importing natural camphor from Formosa 
and China as cost of production of the substitutes is cheaper 
than natural camphor, especially the substitute extracted 
from coal tar. An import duty of 5 cents per lb. is levied 
on various grades of camphor, except camphor in crude 
form. It is obvious that natural camphor of Formosa faces 
double handicaps to compete with the substitutes in the 
United States, originally the biggest market. 


Prices and Markets 

To simplify the matter, we take up refined camphor 
powders to represent various grades of camphor in dealing 
with the price trend. In the second half of 1946, refined 
camphior powder was sold at 8/- per lb. c & f London or 
U.S.$1.20 per lb. c & f New York, which was the highest 
record in post-war days. It then slid down continually with 
business closed at 7/4 in the first half of 1947, 6/10 in the 
second half of the same year; 6/3 in the first half of 1948, 
5/10 in the second half of the same year, and 3/8 or 
U.S.$0.40 in the first half of 1949, only being equivalent to 
a little more than 30% of the price of U.S.$1.20 in 1946. 


PRICES FOR REFINED CAMPHOR POWDERS 
(Quantity Unit: lb.) 


Date 25/11/49 14/8/50 5/9/50 
C & F American ports ........ c33 c36 c40 


C & F European ports. ......... 2/8 3/3% 3/8 


Synthetic camphor. Made from turpentine, in refined 
form is eoual to the product for medicina] use, and the 
technical grade is used in plastics. 

Camphor substitutes. (a) The camphor _ substitute 
Lindol, of the Celanese Corp., is Tricresyl phosphate, or Tolyl 
phosphate, (CH3C6H4)3P04, a colorless, odorless, viscous 
liquid which solidifies at 20°C., or a solid that melts at 77°C. 
Like natural camphor, it hardens cellulose nitrate and makes 
it noninflammable. 


2/10/50 23/10/50 1/1/51 5/2/51 19/2/51 26/3/51 11/6/52 
c46 c46 c46 c48 c52 c56 c50 
4/2 3/11 3/10 3/11 4/3 4/6% 4/2 


Since 1946, price began to drop over a period of three 
years and went down to 2/8 c & f European ports or U.S.$0.33 
ec & f New York, which was the lowest record. This was 
due to the hurry of merchants to sell a big quantity piled 
up during the critical period of the last quarter of 1949 under 
the threat of the Chinese Communists. The price for refined 
camphor powder c & f European ports was raised up to 3/3% 
per lb. on August 14th, 1950 by the Taiwan Camphor Bureau 
and then revised from time to time, but stuck in the vicinity 
of 4/- throughout thie second half of 1950 and up to the 
present time. 


TODAY’S FORMOSAN CAMPHOR PRICE-LIST 


C&F C& F. C & F 
U.S.A. Japan & Manila 
Hongkong 

BB US $1.02 US $1.046 US $1.058 
Powder HK$6.32 HK$6.49 HK$6.57 
(KG) Sh 7/11% Sh 8/2 Sh 8/5 
Refined US $0.50 US $0.51 US $0.525 
Powder HK$3.09 HK$3.19 HK$3.24 
(1b. ) Sh 3/10% Sh 4/- Sh 4/1 
2% Ibe US $0.58 US $0.59 US $0.597 
Slab HK$3.60 HK$3 .67 HK$3.71 
(ib.) Sh 4/6 Sh 4/7 Sh 4/7% 
1 oz US $0.67 US $0.684 US $0.691 
Tablet HK$4.15 HK$4.24 HK$4.29 
(1b. ) Sh 5/3 Sh 65/4 Sh 65/5 
ye OZ US $0.68 US $0.694 US $0.70 
Tablet HK$4.22 HK$4.31 HK$4. 36 
(Ib. ) Sh 65/4 Sh 5/5 Sh 5/6 
4 oz US $0.70 US $0.714 US $0.721 
Tablet HK$4. 34 HK$4.43 HK$4. 48 
(Ib. ) Sh 5/5% Sh 5/6% Sh 5/7% 
\% oz US $0.71 US $0.724 US $0.731 
Tablet HK$4.40 HK$4.49 HK$4. 54 
(ib.) Sh 5/6% Sh 5/7% Sh 56/8% 


C&F C & F & F C&F 
India European 
Bangkok ports, South Africa Central & 
Singapore Australian Canada South 
Saigon ports, New America 
Rangoon Indonesia Zealand 
US $1.074 US $1.08 US $1.09 US $1.225 
HK$6.68 HK$6.72 HK$6.78 HK$7.68 
Sh 8/5 Sh 8/5% Sh 8/6% Sh 9/6% 
US $0.533 US $0.536 US $0.542 US $0.609 
HK$3.31 HK$3.33 HK$3.37 HK$3.81 
Sh 4/1% Sh 4/2 Sh 4/3 Sh 4/9 
US $0.603 US $0.605 US $0.611 US $0.648 
HK$3.75 HK$3.77 HK$3.81 HK$4.05 
Sh 4/8% Sh 4/9 Sh 4/9% Sh 5/0% 
US $0.70 US $0.703 US $0.708 US $0.766 
HK$4.35 HK$4.37 HK$4.40 HK4.75 
Sh 5/5% Sh 5/6 Sh 5/6% Sh 6/- 
US $71 US $713 US $0.718 US $0.775 
HK$4.42 HK$4.44 HK$4.47 HK$4.86 
Sh 5/6% Sh 5/7 Sh 5/7% Sh 6/1 
US $0.73 US $0.733 US $0.758 US $0.795 
HK$4.54 HK$4. 56 HK$4.59 HK$4.98 
Sh 5/8 Sh 5/8% Sh 5/9 Sh 6/2% 
US $0.74 US $0.743 US $0.748 US $0.806 
HK$4.60 HK$4.62 HK$4.48 HK$5.04 
Sh 6/9 Sh 5/9% Sh 6/10 Sh 6/3% 
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Prices for by-products FOB Keelung per Kg.: 


Ho oil A grade US$4.70 
Brown Camphor Oi] US$0.60 
White Camphor Oil] US$0 . 38 


POSITION OF TAIWAN CAMPHOR BUREAU 
(Quantity Unit—KG) 


1947 1948 1949 1950* 
Quantity produced** ..... 940,978 1,603,240 1,009,242 664,203 
Quantity exported** ...... 513,925 706,632 587 ,877 1,542,354 
Quantity unsold .......... 427,063 797,608 421,365 —878,151 


* Including the data of eleven months from January to November only. 


** Including camphor BB and refined powders, the latter consisting of 
camphor slabs and tablets. 


Taiwan Camphor Bureau monopolizes the production of 
camphor industry, but no longer dominates the world market 
as did the Japanese during 1900 to 1930 owing to the in- 
vention of substitutes. The Bureau was in a long position 
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with stocks piled up to 427,053 kgs. in 1947; 797,608 kgs. 
in 1948; 421,365 kes. in 1949, and a total accumulation of 
1,646,026 kgs. at the end of 1949. In 1950, although the 
quantity: of exports exceeded the quantity produced by 878,151 
kgs., the Bureau was still in a long position at the end of 
the year with stocks at 767,875 kgs. This means production 
over demand during the past three years indicating a gloomy 
future for this commodity. 

Camphor trees grow in wild state everywhere except 
in Formosa, where the Japanese Government assumed con- 
trol of the industry, and pursued a vigorous policy of re- 
planting. Little or nothing in the way of replanting camphor 
trees has been done on the island during recent years. Con- 
tinual chopping without systematic replanting will exhaust 
the future supply some day, and ruin the industry even- 
tually. The production decreased sharply in 1950 which 
was the outcome of chopping camphor trees without re- 
planting. 


J apan and Australia 


The ratification of the peace treaty between all her 
enemies, except the Soviet, and Japan completes what the 
Tokyo Press describes as the “liberation” of that country. 
Apart from the presence of American forces in the country 
under a separate agreement, forces which are intended for 
the defence of Japan in the event of that country being at- 
tacked and for the continuation of the war in Korea, the 
Japanese return to the status of an independent and sovereign 
nation. 

Australia is principally concerned over matters of trade, 
and the future of Pacific defence, in the possibility of another 
war, involving the Pacific, as it certainly would, according to 
the Trade & Shipping Review of Australia. In regard to the 
latter matter, the visit of the Prime Minister to Washington 
was in part concerned, particularly with the creation of the 
Pacific Defence Council, as required by the treaty of mutual 
assistance between the Commonwealth, the United States and 
New Zealand. In regard to trade in pre-war days, commerce 
between the two countries was mostly exports to Japan of 
raw wool, as a ‘buyer of which Japan in the ’thirties rose to be 
the second largest customer; while the import from Japan was 
textiles, mostly of other material, particularly of rayon. In 
those days, Japan had a world-wide market for her textile 
products, and the chief markets were in China and India. 
Her exports covered every type of textile. Japanese 
exports of woollen textiles to India were a _ source of 
bitter comment. by Bradford. In those days, Japanese 
mills could afford to pay top prices for the raw material, yet, 
owing to the low cost of labour and assisted by a heavily- 
subsidised shipping system, were able to undersell all com- 
petitors in these Asiatic markets, and, indeed, in South 
Africa, South America and elsewhere. 

It will be interesting to see how Japanese products fare 
in these post-war “liberation” days. During the occupation 
of Japan, an occupation, which, for all practical purposes, 
was an American occupation, the system of trade unions was 
established in the country. This system was entirely opposed 
to the pre-war method of labour, and is certainly not ac- 
ceptable to the employer class. But the number of trade 


unionists in the country is very large today. Trade unionism 
means fixed wages under an award system; maximum hours 
of work and various other measures entirely new in the Japa- 
nese industrial system. There were in pre-war Japan fixed 
wages, maximum hours, but the difference between that 
system and the new one was that then the fixation was done 
by the employers, while under unionism it is done by law. 

This change has had more effect in the textile industries 
than in any other, The higher costs of labour have nega- 
tived the main advantage which Japan had in the Asiatic 
markets, although the wage rate is still very substantially 
below that of competitors in Western countries. No Austra- 
lian mill could possibly compete with Japanese costs. The 
result has been that India has already wrested from Japan 
a very substantial portion of her former Asiatic markets. 
It is probable that the shrinkage of Japanese purchases of 
raw wool this season in the Dominion markets, particularly in 
Australia, has been caused thereby. The purchases this sea- 
son so far in Australia are nearly thirty per cent. below 
the estimated requirements at the beginning of the season. 

There was, therefore, nothing surprising in an official 
report from Tokyo that Japan would turn her export attention 
more to the theavy industries than to the lighter consumer 
goods. There can be two reasons for this. In part it can be 
due to the altered industrial conditions in Japan and in Asia; 
and, secondly, to the fact that development of the heavy in- 
dustries will be assistance not only in the export drive, but 
in the build-up of national defence, which must be a priority 
matter for the Government. 

Japan has but small chance of regaining her supremacy 
in the textile trade unless and until she can come to terms 
with the Peiping Government, which controls China. And, 
too, it must be from China that she must ultimately seek 
much of the raw materials for her heavy industries. In pre- 
war days, import of Chinese and Manchurian coal, iron ore 
and limestone kept a very large mercantile fleet moving 
throughout the year. It is well to remind ourselves that Japan 
has very few natural resources, and the largest population 
incidence in the world. 


Malayan Immigration 


That the needs of Malaya’s plantation and tin industries 
for an adequate supply of labour have been met by the ebb 
of labour from neighbouring territories is a fact which re- 
quires no repetition. The further fact that the subsequent 


flow in times of depression has been convenient to our economy 
needs no emphasis, according to the Economic Bulletin of the 
Government of Singapore. Labour has arrived when it was 
wanted and departed when it was mo longer required. Govern- 
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ment was not required to make provision for these transients 
apart from its interest in their ability to return.to their native 
land when they could no longer be employed in Malaya. | 


The significance of this. movement of transient labour is 
clear from a study of the figures of migration. In the slump 
period of 1932-33 for instance, the net loss .to Malaya by 
emigration amounted to 350,000 persons, 210,000 of whom were 
Chihese and 133,000 Indians. With a return of more pros- 
perous conditions, the flow of labour into Malaya, which 
began in 1934, accounted for a net gain by immigration of 
648,000 persons in the period 1934-38. | 

In the 1920’s, the only control over entry into the Colony 
was through the Passenger Restriction Ordinance. No con- 
trol over numbers was exercised.and only the political unde- 
sirables or those likely to become a charge on public funds 
were specifically prohibited from entering. 


Since unlimited quantities of labour could be absorbed by 
the rubber plantations and tin mines, control was not in fact 
considered essential. The slump which developed in 1928, how- 
ever, involved both the Governments of the Straits Settlements 
and of the Malay States in the expenditure of large sums of 
money in relief work and repatriation expenses. 


Consideration was then. given to the passing of legislation 
to enable them to restrict the numbers of immigrants. The 
flow of immigrants at that time was from two main areas, 
from India and Ceylon, and from China, Since the Indian 
Government had taken considerable interest in the welfare of 
immigrants from their territories, and the local Government 
had created an Indian Immigration Fund which assured funds 
for their welfare and repatriation, it was decided to restrict 
contro] to aliens, 


The Aliens Ordinance was drafted and passed by the 
Legislative Council and came into force in 1933. Parallel 
legislation was enacted for the Malay States. 


Under this ordinance, shipping companies were only al- 
lowed to bring up to 25 aliens of any race into Malaya in any 
one month. Special consideration was however given to 
Chinese immigration and an additional quota of 1,000 adult 
persons per month was allowed. Special permits were also 
issued to allow estate, mining or business companies employing 
big labour forces to recruit labour abroad. These latter per- 
mits were at first issued freely for numbers varying from 100 
to 2,000 and it is probable that during the first year the num- 
bers entering Malaya by this means were between 20-30,000. 


As early as 1934, it was obvious that the use of the permit 
system was being abused and that the wrong type of labour 
was being imported. Shop-assistants and the small shop- 
keeper type were arriving instead of the manual labour re- 
quired. Unscrupulous agents were in fact lining their pockets 
to the country’s detriment and the issue of permits was dis- 
continued. 


To compensate for this, however, the monthly quota 
was increased to 4,000 as from March 1934 and to 5,000 in 
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December 1934, It remained at this figure until February 
1937 when it was increased to 6,000.. Progressive reductions 
followed until May 1938 when only 1,000 persons were per- 
mitted.: At this stage, the quota was sub-divided to allow 500 
males and 500 females’ to enter each month, and it remained 
there until the Japanese occupation. 


When the Aliens Ordinance was introduced, the bulk of 
the immigrant classes were not accompanied by their wives 
and children and for this reason, the latter were not originally 
included in the quota. With the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese war in 1936, however, the custom changed and women 
arrived in increasing numbers until in 1937-38, they exceeded 
the number of males by as much as four to one. No accurate 
figures are now available of this flood of females but there 
is little doubt that as many as 250,000 entered Malaya during 
this period. Most of these were unmarried women who took 
up work as labourers, but many were married and brought 
their children with. them. 


This mass movement of women and entry of unlimited 
numbers of children, who are now in their early twenties, is 
in no small way responsible for the rapid increase in popula- 
tion. 

During the decade immediately preceding the occupation, 
immigration into Malaya from the Indian sub-continent was 
checked by the action of the Government of India which pre- 
vented unskilled labour from. leaving these territories. 


- The Alien Immigration Fund was created under the Aliens 
Ordinance to meet the cost of repatriating alien labour which 
became surplus to the country’s needs. To finance this, all 
aliens entering the country under quota were required to pay 
a landing fee of five dollars. A similar charge was also made 
for the issue of a Certificate of Admission to aliens resident 
in the Colony. This document exempted the holder from 
the quota on his return to Malaya. The costs of operating 
the Immigration Department were also met from this fund 
which showed a credit balance of $1,200,000 at the end of 
1941. 


The method of control adopted to cope with this stupen- 
dous volume of migrants was immature but reasonably effec- 
tive and as a result of events in the Far East, prevented a far 
greater influx of alien immigrants. The deficiencies were 
however recognised and in 1939 legislation was drafted to 
give a more effective system of control based on the restricted 
selection of immigrants of the type required. Due to the 
outbreak of World War II, this did not reach the Statute 
Book and it was not until this year that an Ordinance was 
passed which will provide the control essential to post-war 
condition. - 


Since the re-occupation, in progressive steps, much has 
been achieved by the Immigration Department, which is the 
Colony’s first line of defence on the idealogical and economic 
front, to ensure that only immigrants of the type which will 
contribute to the economic well-being and political security of 
the nation are allowed to enter. 


LAND REFORM IN CHINA 


By Chen Han-Seng (Peking) 


The aim of the agrarian reform now being completed in 
China is to uproot the feudal land system that has a history 
of 2,500 years and to replace it with a system in which the 
tillers own the soil. This fundamental change has already 
taken place in areas containing a rural population of more 


than 310,000,000 persons. Vast numbers of producers have. 


been freed from the burden of excessive rents and piled-up 
debt and begun to enjoy the full fruits of their, own labour. 


| 


In terms of the national economy, the agrarian reform not 
only increases production and prosperity in the countryside 
but also lays the basis for the industrialization of China, which 
could not have taken place while land relations remained 
feudal. 


on the peasants, owned between 50 and 60 per cent of all 


Before the land reform, the landlords, who constituted 
‘only 5. per cent of the rural population and lived as parasites 
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agricultural land in the country. The rest of the people 
living outside the cities, constituting 95 per cent of the rural 
population, owned considerably less than half the land. This 
unjust situation, which was the main internal factor holding 
back China’s progress, is now being wiped out. Instead, 
land ownership is being equalized on a per capita basis 
(women and children get their share as weil as men). 

To understand the evil of the old society it is necessary 
to examine past conditions in the villages in greater detail. 
The two main classes were then the landlords and peasants. 
The peasantry, in its turn, was differentiated into four groups 
—rich peasants, middle peasants (small producers who do not, 
as a rule, exploit others), poor peasants (small producers who 
are exploited in various ways) and hired labourers (rural pro- 
letarians). Let us look more closely at the position of these 
groups and the way they lived. 


Landlords: A small non-working minority whose con- 
siderable landholdings were tilled by others, who collected 
excessive rents, practised usury, hoarded grain and speculated 
in it, frequently acted as tax collectors and stole the tax- 
funds. This class was all-powerful in the villages, being able 
to exploit the people through many means—rent, interest, 
prices and taxes. The per capita landholding for the land- 
lord class, including all family members, was 30 to 50 times 
the per capita holding emong poor peasants. 

Rich Peasants: The members of this well-to-do minority 


of the peasantry, of which it formed not much more than 5 | 


per cent, owned substantial parcels of land and all equipment 
necessary to till it. They worked themselves but also hired 
labour on a long-term basis. Many also rented out some of 
their land and lent money out at interest. Rich peasants 
owned, on the average, about 10 per cent of the arable land 
in China. 

Middle Peasants: A group among the peasantry that 
shrank continuously in numbers, tilled the land themselves 
and could generally make ends meet—thus avoiding the neces- 
sity of selling any part of their labour power for wages. 

Poor Peasants: The biggest and most rapidly growing 
group of peasants who had so little land to till that they 
could not subsist on it. They lacked implements, and were 
compelled to do some outside work as day-labourers or 
harvest hands to survive. They led a half-hungry existence 
and suffered unrelieved misery under the triple, ever-increas- 
ing burden of heavy rents, interest and debt. A typical 
example of their plight was a village where they comprised 
half the number of households but possessed only 18 per 
cent of the land. 

Most, though not all, poor peasants were tenants who 
were nominally charged 40 to 50 per cent of their crop 
as rent but actually paid out 60 to 70 per cent. This was 
because the landlords assessed rent, on the basis of average 
area-yield—according to a “rough calculation” in which land 
used for buildings, cowsheds and roadways was also counted 
as productive. Moreover, every tenant had to make an ad- 
vance deposit, generally equal to a whole year’s crop. Since 
few had the ready cash, the deposit was changed as debt at an 
annual interest of up to 75 per cent. As one bitter peasant 
saying had it, such a debt resembled “a straw cape in the 
rain, the longer you wear it, the heavier it becomes.” 


Hired Labourers: People in this group had no land and 
toiled and sweated year in and year out for others without 
ever improving their condition. Their number was constantly 
growing as peasants in other categories were dispossessed. 


At the time of liberation, hired labourers embraced as 
high as 30 per cent of all households in some villages. They 
were subjected to unheard-of exploitation, working fron 
dawn to dusk. On almost any pretext, the employer would 
cut their wages. Such cuts were invariably calculated at 
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the higher harvest-season rate, even though the worker might 
be getting the lower slack-season rate at the time. 

Hired labourers were subjected to cruel exploitation by 
the landlords. They were often forced to buy grain at a 
high price which was withheld from their wage. By fines, 
deductions for food and other devices, the landlord was often 
able to arrange things in such a way that the land worker 
received no cash at all at the end of a year’s toil. 


Middle and poor peasants and hired labourers together 
made up 90 per cent of the rural population but owned 30 
per cent or less of the land. Poor peasants and hired la- 
bourers have always been the motive force of revolt in China. 
Today, they provide the main drive in the agrarian movement 
transforming the whole country. 


The Peasant Struggle 

For over two thousand years, Chinese peasants fought 
the landlords and demanded their just share of land. The 
first major peasant rising, which took place in 209 B.C., was 
followed by ‘hundreds of others, large and small. But con- 
ditions for the emergence of a new society were not ripe, 
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and there was no new, rising class to give leadership to the 
peasants. All these struggles therefore came to naught. The 
peasants remained under the suppression of feudalism. 


In the middle of the 19th century, when a Chinese 
bourgeois class was beginning to crystallize, the peasantry 
launched an attack of unprecedented scope on the feudal 
system—the Taiping Movement. But the bourgeoisie did not 
dare to put itself at the head of the peasanits. The land- 
lords, in league with foreign imperialists who both supplied 
arms and intervened -with their own troops, managed to win 
out after fourteen years of bloody civil war. It was not 
until thirty years ago, when the Chinese peasants accepted 
the leadership of the Communist party, that they were able 
to take tthe road which has led to final victory over feudalism. 

The Kuomintang who ruled China after 1927 talked of 
rent reduction. But being themselves representatives of the 
landed interest, they actually increased the burdens of the 
peasants. The Chinese Communist Party, on the other hand, 
worked to change conditions on the land. Led by the Com- 
munists, the peasants of Kiangsi province were able to resist 
and frequently defeat the well-equipped million-man army 
sent against them by Chiang Kai-shek. This was because 
every one of them had his own soil to defend. 

During the Anti-Japanese War of 1937-45, the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime began to collect agricultural taxes in kind 
instead of in inflated currency. The landlords shifted the full 
burden to the peasants by collecting the rent in kind also. 
The economic status of poor peasants and hired labourers 
became even worse than it had been. 


In the growing areas led by the Communist party, by 
contrast, a policy of land reform was pursued. Rents and 
interests were reduced. While the policy of dividing all land- 
lord holdings was discontinued in the interests of unity against 
the invader, tracts owned by pro-Japanese traitors were con- 
fiscated and distributed to land-hungry peasants. The result 
was that agricultural output rose by 30 to 50 per cent in 
the Liberated Areas. That was one of the main reasons why 
the armed forces led by the Communist party were able to 
grow, inflict defeats on the Japanese and libarate lange areas 
and populations in northern, northeast, northwest and central 
China. 

The War of Liberation against Chiang Kai-shek followed 
the war against Japan. In May 1946, the Chinese Communist 
Party decided to change thie policy of reducing rent and 
interest to one of confiscating landlord estates and distri- 
buting them among the peasants. A widespread land-reform 
movement was launched in northern and northeast China and 
in Shantung province. More than half of the agricultural 
output, which had previously flowed into the hands of land- 
lords, now remained at the disposal of the peasants. 


Start of Land Reform 


In June 1950, eight months after it was founded, the 
Central People’s Government promulgated the new Land 
Reform Law. In August, it adopted the Decisions Concern- 
ing Differentiation of Class Status in the Countryside. These 
enactments have since governed the nationwide campaign to 
abolish the feudal system. Apart from land, the farm im- 
plements, draught animals, surplus food grain and houses of 
the landlords were made subject to confiscation and redistri- 
bution. On the other hand, landlards who also engaged in 
industry or commerce were allowed to keep funds or other 
assets that formed part of their capitalist, rather than their 
feudal, activities. Moreover, the interests of rich peasants 
and others who rented out small parcels of land ware pro- 
tected. The maintenance of the rich-peasant economy, as 
well as its expansion within certain limits, are considered to 
be advantageous to China’s national economy today and thus 
beneficial to the livelihood of the peasantry. 
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Among the six administrative regions of the country, 
Northeast China and North China completed the agrarian 
reform long before the rest. When the Land Reform Law 
was passed, however, many areas in Northwest, Central-South 
and East China had not yet commenced the reform. The 


‘work here, proceeding under peaceful conditions, assumed a 


very regular character. First, certain villages in each county 
were selected as “basic points’ for purposes of demonstration 
and training. In these places, the reform was gradually car- 
ried out following the 1950 autumn harvest. Between January 
and March 1951, an overall programme was set in motion. 
By May, the distribution of land was mainly completed. 

The remaining region, Southwest China, was originally 
marked down for rent-and-interest reduction only. Soon, 
however, conditions were found to be ripe for the next stage. 
From March 1951 on, 62 per cent of Southwest China’s 
arable land was distributed among 70 per cent of the 
peasants. 

The general line of relying on the poor peasants and 
hired Jabourers, uniting with the middle . peasants and 
neutralizing the rich peasants was put imto effect. The rich- 
peasant economy was preserved and only those rich-peasant 
holdings which were rented out (i.e. in respect of which the 
rich peasant acted as a landlord) were subject to requisition. 
Landlords were permitted to refund deposits by instalments. 
Special care was taken to keep capital in circulation, so that 
industry and commerce would not be impaired. 

Since eight out of every ten families in China’s small 
towns, and seven out of every ten in big cities, have pro- 
perty relations with the countryside, the reform could not 
have accomplished without close urban-rural contact. Many 
landlords are absentee and do not live in the villages. Many 
poor people in the towns were really land-hungry peasants 
seeking a temporary livelihood away from home. It was 
therefore necessary for the peasants to set up offices in the 
towns to clarify titles and other matters. City-dwellers 
with interest in the land were also permitted to set up offices 
in the countryside to facilitate the reform. 

The land reform is the fiercest as well as the last battle 
against feudalism in China. It is a movement of the peasants 
to eliminate the landlords as a class and make the soil their 
own. It is unprecedented in thoroughness, speed and effec- 
tiveness. It is led by the Communist party and has the poor 
peasants and hired labourers as its main force. Such a move- 
ment would be impossible to carry out on a nationwide scale 
without stable conditions of people’s rule, without a mass 
rise in political consciousness and onganization, without 
trained personnel to give it planned leadership. 

All these pre-requisites are taken into account in the 
preparatory work, which is divided imto three stages. First, 
remnant armed bands of reactionaries are rounded up, rural 
despots removed and local peace ensured by the security organs 
of the state. Then the peasants are organized through a 
preliminary movement to reduce rents and reclaim deposits, 
during which tthe Peasant Associations grow in strength as 
a first step in reorganizing village administrations. In this 
stage, large groups of village people gain their first experi- 
ence in successfully enforcing their will on their former op- 
pressors. Thirdly, many thousands of land-reform workers, 
mobilized from the cities as well as the countryside, are 
trained to an understanding of their tasks and sent to the 
“basic points’ to obtain practical experience. Later they 
are detailed to all affected localities to lead and cooperate 
with the Peasant Associations in the full-scale reform. 

The reform itself consists of four steps. First, a study 
is made of conditions in one hsiang (an administrative unit 
comprising many villages) and a typical village within 
it. Active local peasants work together with per- 
sonnel from the outside to explain the government’s 
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policy to the _ people. Through accusation meet- 
ings and other means, the facts of past abuses by the land- 
lords are brought to light. The dispossessed come to under- 
stand that the wealth of the landlords is actually their own 
property, of which the landlord class has robbed them by 
force and fraud. The long-suppressed indignation of the 
people reaches a high tide. The people understand that they 
can at last act on it because the landlord class has no backing, 
while they are backed by the power of the state. Peasant 
Associations are cleansed of landlord agents who in many 
cases managed to penetrate into them immediately after the 
liberation. By popular demand, lukewarm and wavering ele- 
ments are replaced by more resolute ones in positions of 
leadership. People’s Tribunals are set up. Despotic land- 
lords guilty of serious crimes are tricd and punished. When 
this has been done, the hold of the landlords over the locality 
is broken. No one any longer stands in awe of them. Their 
prestige disappears. They become isolated from the rest 
of the village people and can no longer dominate the course 
of events. 

The second step is to ascertain the class status of the 
village people. In this way, the beneficiaries of the reform 
are separated from its targets. Such work is of the utmost 
importance and is carried out with great care. The question 
is first taken up by a general meeting of peasants, then 
discussed further by small groups in the Peasant Associations. 
Landlords and others who wish to appeal against the category 
in which they have been classified are permitted to present 
their case befiore a village-wide meeting. All decisions are 
referred to the sub-county People’s Government for approval 
and official announcement. At the end of this stage, the class 
status of every family in the village is established. 


The classification is made according to the definitions 
cited earlier. In practice, however, certain cases are subject 
to special treatment. A person of landlord origin, for in- 
stance, does not necessarily belong to the landlord class. 
There are revolutionary army men, workers, pedlars and pro- 
fessional people who own and rent out small plots of land but 
cannot be put in this categary. The Land Reform Law per- 
mits them to retain 200 per cent of the average per capita 
holding in the area, and only the excess is subject to redis- 
tribution. But even the excess, or part of it, may be ex- 
empted when it belongs to elderly persons living alone, 
orphans or invalids who have no alternative means of support. 

As already described, a clear line is drawn between the 
feudal and non-feudal parts of a landlord’s property. This 
provision also covers lange farms run on capitalist lines, 
which the owner may keep with all equipment, and continue 
to operate. 

The third step is the confiscation and redistribution of 
landlord holdings. Practice has shown that this can be done 
quickly without preliminary measurement, since the local peo- 
ple are fully familiar with the details of land ownership. 
General meetings, in which the poor peasants and hired 
labourers play the most active role, are held in various parts 
of each village. Middle peasants and rich peasants are in- 
vited to participate and voluntarily declare the size of their 
holdings. Only in the event of unsolved disputes does mea- 
surement of land take place. Decisions on redistribution are 
taken, and are made public on three separate occasions during a 
period when applications for reconsideration may be enter- 


THE THAI 


A theatre show on Broadway, New York, based on the 
novel “Anna and the King of Siam”, gave an ancient and 
almost forgotten Asian handicraft industry the opportunity 
to enter the world stage with its produce of handwoven silk 
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tained. The third notice is considered final. Generally, there 
is no compensation for requisitioned land and property, but 
compensation in varying degrees is made where the sub- 
sistence of individuals makes it necessary. 

The share the landlords receive in the redistribution is 
fixed according to the following principles. For medium, 
small and law-abiding landlords, a share of their own former 
property is reserved before the rest is divided. The property 
of subversive big landlords and rural despots, however, is 
sealed at once. 

The fourth and final step is the surrender o7 old title- 
deeds and evidences of debt which, after inspection, are burned 
in a public bonfire. New title-deeds are then issued to the 
peasants to legalize their freshly-received holdings. 

All the four steps involve sharp conflict, because the 
landlords submit to the law and the people only after struggle 
by the peasant masses. 

Once this whole process has been completed in the base 
villages, the news is spread rapidly and widely. Representa- 
tives from all over the area are invited to witness the success. 
Except for those who stay for consolidation work, experienced 
personnel are sent elsewhere (as a rule, the land reform in one 
place produces enough trained workers to lead it in three 
others). All local government, army, public security and 
even trade and communications personnel cooperate with the 
land reform (for example, telephone lines are put up to 
connect every village with the county or sub-county centre). 

Why is it necessary for land reform to start from a 
“basic point” and then spread “from point to area?” It is 
because both the strength of the feudal forces and the degree 
of political awakening of the peasants vary from place to 
place. Preliminary success at one point produces greater 
confidence on the part of those called upon to meet difficulties 
at others. Moreover, this is the only way of quickly training 
capable and experienced leaders for wider-scale work. In the 
first year after the promulgation of the Land Reform Law, 
300,000 additional cadres were trained, providing an army 
of workers for the transformation of the countryside. 

Durimg 1951, the land reform was carried out in territory 
with a total of 130,000,000 rural people. Added to the old 
liberated areas, where it was completed earlier among a rural 
population of 190,000,000, this represented a total of 320,- 
000,000 people, or 80 per cent of all who live in the Chinese 
countryside. In 1952 the process will be completed in all China 
with the exception of Taiwan and some regions inhabited by 
national minorities. Minority nationalities are left to make 
their own decisions in such matters. 

Wihat was the immediate benefit of the land reform to 
the peasants? Within the last year alone, 25,000,000 acres 
have been confiscated from landlords and redistributed among 
80,000,000 impoverished peasants. In addition, considering 
the average land rent in the past to have been about 800 lbs. 
of grain per acre, the increase in the peasants’ net annual 
income from the abolition of rent alone is equivalent to 
nearly 10,000,000 tons of grain. Immediately afiter the land 
reform, the peasants begin to work better and produce more. 
Led by a government which gives every help to agriculture, 
they are reaching higher output-levels through the use of 
new implements, more fertilizers and improved techniques. 
This further adds to rural purchasing power, the growth of 
which provides a sure foundation for China’s industrialization. 


SILK INDUSTRY 


materials. The revival of the Thai silk industry after the 
war is to a very great extent the result of a courageous and 
imaginative effort of an American, Mr. T. An architect 
by profession, Mr. T., whom the war had jostled to Asia, 
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fell in love with the beauty of home-woven Thai silk. The 
Thai silk industry, like so many other handicraft industries 
in Asia, was dwindling and dying. During his journeys 
through the Thai countryside he saw many locally produced 
silks which he liked for their unusual but pleasing pattern 
and colour design. He began to collect materials and what 
was first a hobby grew into a life job that was to benefit 
thousands of small artisans. 

When, in 1946, Mr. T. went to the United States, he 
took with him five hundred yards of Thai silk, mostly pre- 
war manufacture. Fashion designers, interior decorators and 
silk shops. showed interest. They appreciated colour and 
design, but they were also attracted by the soft and at the 
same time very firm weave of the materials which they 
found suitable for women’s dresses and blouses, men’s suits 
and for interior decorative purposes. The first great publi- 
city success came when one of New York’s leading schools 
of design arranged an exhibition of Thai silk. This was 
followed by a Broadway performance of “The King and I”, 
a style play based on the novel “Anna and the King of 
Siam’’, with all actors and actresses dressed in costumes made 
of Siamese silk. From that moment on the exports of Thai 
silk were assured. 

Mr. Thompson, encouraged both by the artistic interest 
of the public and the proceeds from sales of his collection, 
decided to return to Thailand for more silks. Back in Bang- 
kok in 1948, he once again trekked north and north-east to 
visit the little cottages in which Thai men and women were 
weaving the silk. He gathered all the production he could 
find and with the help of a local exporting firm dispatched 
the first shipment to New York. 

The Thai silk industry, almost extinct a few years ago, 
has now a thriving market both at home and abroad, with 
sales totalling some $20,000 a month. An ancient handi- 
craft, with its art carried on from generation to generation, 
has been given a new lease of life. 

The story of Mr. T.’s work for the Thai silk weavers is 
told in a paper which has been prepared by the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East for a 
regional conference convened to improve the production and 
marketing the practices of cottage and handicraft industries. 
The post-war development of the Thai silk industry is a good 
example of what can be done to put a small-scale industry on 
its feet again. At the end of the war most weavers and looms 
in Thailand were idle. Production was not only individualistic, 
but also unorganized. The practice was primarily to meet 
family needs. The simplest forms of handlooms were used, 
without a carriage and the standing treads and harnesses just 
attached to the posts under the houses. It was clear that 
radical changes in production and marketing were required 
to put the industry on a sound, efficient and profitable basis. 
Mr. T. devised a plan that promised to bring about these 
changes without unduly disturbing the basic nature of the 
craft. 

To improve production, a fly shuttle loom (Gigatuck) was 
introduced which increased the loom setting from 25 to 200 
yards. Output could thus be stepped up and it is interesting 
to note that the daily production of a man-weaver is now 6 
yards, 2 yards more than that of a woman-weaver. 

No attempt was made to take the weavers away from 
their homes, with the exception of the setting up of two 
model stations (one in Bangkok and the other in Nakorn- 
Rajasima). In these statjons weavers work under the per- 
sonal supervision of skilled personnel and the experience thus 
gained gradually influenced groups throughout the country. 
Efforts were concentrated on building up a purchasing and 
selling organisation on behalf of the weavers that would make 
their efforts more worth while and induce the weavers to 


work all year round instead of only occasionally, as they did 
before. 
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This aim has to a very great extent been achieved. The 
real wages of the weavers have considerably increased and a 
weaver who may have worked only three months before, can 
now work twelve months and earn about $30 per month, a sum 
which is well above the average income level of the Thai 
people. Many of the weavers now find it profitable to hire 
farm hands to take their places in the field during the three 
months of rice planting and harvesting. 


All this however would not have been possible without 
the determined building up of a proper organization for the 
procurement of raw materials and the marketing of the 
finished products. For that purpose a company was set up, 
very much along co-operative lines, to handle the imports of 
raw silks, dyes and other weaving accessories. Even more im- 
portant, this company looks after the marketing of the mate- 
rials and the expansion of export sales. 


Winen in 1949 sales in the United States as a result of 
a temporary recession dropped a shop was opened in Bangkok 
to attract foreign tourists. This shop soon became an ex- 
cellent outlet and its sales now almost equal the volume of 
exports, averaging about Baht 150,000 to 195,000 per month 
($7,500 to $10,000). In the last few years exports to the 
United States have again picked up. Thai silks also sold 
to Switzerland, but development of exports to other Euro- 
pean countries has been rather disappointing. 

One of the handicaps of Thailand’s silk industry used 
to be the inferior quality of dyes. Through the new com- 
pany, arrangements were made for the import of the best 
available dyes with emphasis on fastness to washing and 
light. The new dyes carefully matched with local vegetable 
dyes so as to preserve the natural colour scheme and the pre- 
cise mixing formulas were recorded to maintain quality and 
colour. Sometimes new colour schemes were introduced, but 
the designs, patterns and types of weave which were indige- 
nous in the various parts of the country, were left undisturbed 
and remained the same as those to which the weavers were 
accustomed. These indigenous characteristics of production 
have so far kept the Thai silk industry sheltered against for- 
eign competition. 


JAPAN TRADE GUIDE 


The JAPAN TRADE GUIDE for 1952 is now available 
to those interested in Japan and Japanese trade. 


The Guide covers every commodity manufactured in . 
Japan and is therefore of immense importance to firms 
dealing with these commodities. It also gives a list of 
the leading firms engaged in each branch of trade. 


This year’s Trade Guide covers a wider field than 
formerly and includes not only an account of each 
Prefecture but also gives a descriptive history of each 
industry. The names of foreign firms in Japan are also 
given in the Guide, as well as a list of Japanese importers 
and exporters with detailed accounts of the manufactures 
in which they are interested and their addresses, re- 
ferences and capital. Altogether, the Guide is an essen- 
tial addition to every office interested in trade with that 
country. Further, it is of value for tourists because those 
wishing to visit Japan can obtain a complete picture of 
what they wish to see with details of the most famous 
resorts. 


Price $87 per copy. 
Copies obtainable at the Far Eastern Economic 


Review, 322 Queen’s Building, (Tel. 32429, Cables 
Fiscom). 
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Thailand’s Trade 


THAILAND’S RICE EXPORTS—JAN./DEC. 1951 
(In Metric Tons) 


1950 1951 1950 1951 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
United Kingdom .. 30,000.0 Indonesia ....... -90,137.5 179,707.7 
Ceylon .......4.. 30,367 .9 — 317,518.1 336,200.803 
Hongkong ....... 191,415.4 115,413.5 100.0 
88,180.6 230,032.0 Norway ......... 500.0 
467,084.4 405,740.3 Philippines ...... 6,419.2 109,146.4 
orneo Sweden 56.0 3. 
Sarawak Switzerland ..... 80.0 200.0 
China ........+.. OTER 40,091 .865 
Ae 1,506.0 760.0 Yugoslavia ...... — $15.0 
Denmark ........ 1,025.0 801.0 159,670,195 46,487 .534 
76,490.1 81,650 .688 
Total 1,489,130.295 1,577,499 .79 
THAILAND’S RUBBER EXPORTS—JAN./DEC. 1951 
(Unit: Thousand) 
To Sterling Group To U.S.$ Group Total 
Kgs. Baht Kgs. Baht Kgs. Baht 
1950 
2,209 9,583 47,985 222,613 50,194 232,196 
62,504 624,748 62,504 624,748 
2,209 9,683 110,489 847,361 112,698 856,944 
1951 
— — 9,420 122,111 9,420 122,111 
11,122 161,275 11,122 161,275 
11,406 163,394 11,406 163,394 
7,420 94,923 7,420 94,923 
6,979 73,118 6,979 73,118 
12,518 119,563 12,518 119,563 
8,572 85,455 8,572 85,455 
7,347 82,859 7,347 82,859 
— 8,038 79,029 8,038 79,029 
— 8,071 76,702 8,071 76,702 
THAILAND’S TIN EXPORTS JAN./DEC. 1951 
(Unit: Thousand) 
To Sterling Group To U.S.$ Group Total 
Kgs. Baht Kgs. Baht Kgs. Baht 
1950 
4,486 69,978 2,061 29,191 6,537 99,169 
5,798 122,923 2,113 37,533 7,911 160,456 
10,284 192,901 4,164 66,724 14,448 259,625 
1951 
GET wedccccececocouceceée 290 7,756 578 19,519 868 27,275 
February ..cccccsccccccccess 744 25,265 98 2,923 841 28,188 
719 20,568 719 20,568 
714 19,599 106 3,004 820 22,603 
705 15,874 705 15,874 
GE: wer6edococccccesescesece 686 13,854 19 357 705 14,211 
TTT 733 15,387 733 15,387 
694 15,825 35 755 729 16,640 
488 10,622 488 10,622 
HK MARINE DEPARTMENT’S Construction of new vessels in the 
REPORT Colony during the quarter has included 


For the first time in years there has 
appeared some easement in the situation 
with regard to the manning of British 
ships from Hongkong, and the vessels 
of the two main British shipping com- 
panies are now provided virtually 100 


per cent with properly certificated deck 


and engineer officers, reports the Direc- 
tor of Marine in his quarterly progress 
report for the period ending June 30. 


At the same time the total number 
of candidates taking examination for 
Certificates of Competency has increased 
and there has been a reduction in the 
number taking the special examinations 
for the issue of permits. It is hoped 
that these trends will ‘continue. 


Steel supplies for the local shipbuild- 
ing and ship-repairing industry have be- 
come somewhat easier to obtain from 
Japan, and the tendency is for the price 
to drop from the recent high levels. 


the completion of a double-ended steel 
motor ferry. Within the limits imposed 
by the long delivery of engines and 
equipment from Britain, satisfactory 
progress has been made on the new 
fire float and four self-propelled lighters 
for Government account. Three of the 
programme of six new steel 100-ton 
refuse lighters have been completed and 
the remainder will be delivered for ser- 
vice very shortly. With regard to new 
building for private account, the keel of 
the first of three orders for the con- 
struction of sea-going vessels has been 
laid, and increased activity may be anti- 
cipated. 

It is expected that the provisions of 
the International Conference on = the 
Safety of Life at Sea, 1948, will in 
due course be applied to Hongkong and 
much work has been done in conjunction 
with the Legal Department on the pre- 
paration of the necessary legal instruc- 
tions involved. 
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All “A” Class and eight “B” Class 
. typhoon moorings were overhauled dur- 
ing the period under review. Four matey 


lying at Government .moorings part 
their buoy shackles or anchor chains 
during the gusty weather of June 13, 


but ‘fortunately neither ships nor moor-. 


ings suffered damage. Masters of all 
vessels have been ‘advised that, when 
secured to Government moorings during 
strong winds, they should pay out a 
scope of chain sufficient to ease the 
strain on the moorings, and that en- 


gines and steering gear should be used . 


if necessary. 

Work has commenced on the removal 
of the wreck of the ss. “Ling Nam 
Maru” off Castle Peak. The wreck of 
the s.s. “Taishan” at Sai Wan has been 
removed, and work is continuing on two 
wrecks at Aberdeen. 


At present 28 vessels with a total net 


tonnage of 17,914 net tons are laid up 


in the waters of the Colony; seventeen 
vessels, 
transit emigrants, were inspected. 
During the quarter total survey fees 
earned amounted to $46,936 against 
$46,231 in the previous quarter and 
$49,154 in the corresponding quarter of 
1951. Of 16 candidates examined for 
Masters’ and Mates’ Certificates of Com- 
petency five were successful. Four can- 
didates from among eleven were suc- 
cessful in the examination for 
Engineers’ Certificates of Competency, 


carrying 1,092 local and 221 | 


while 44 from among 64 candidates pass- . 


ed the examination for Local Engineers’ 
Certificate of Competency. Some 1,231 
office consultations were given and 1,422 


outside visits and inspections were 
made. 
Shipping Statistics 

British ocean-going vessels entering 


port during the quarter totalled 354 
compared with 321 for the previous 
quarter. The number clearing port was 
350, an increase of 32 on the previous 
period. British river steamers entering 


— 


port were 442, an increase of 33 over 


the previous quarter, and those clearing 
numbered 443 compared with 409. 
Foreign ocean-goimg vessels entering 
port during the quarter totalled 372 
compared with 334 for the previous 
quarter, and those clearing were 369, 
an increase of 19. Only one river steam- 


er operating under a foreign flag entered 


port during the quarter compared with 
52 for the previous period. Tihose clear- 
ing numbered two compared with 50. 
Durimg the quarter some 156,715 pas- 
sengers entered port, of which 3,971 
were carried in ocean-going vessels and 
152,744 in river steamers. In the same 
period 188,899 passengers left by water, 
of which 8,340 went by ocean-going 


vessels and 180,559 were carried in river | 


steamers. 

British and foreign ocean-going ves- 
sels and river steamers discharged a 
total of 840,594 tons (deadweight) of 
cargo, an increase of 146,169 tons on 
the previous quarter. Cargo loaded 
totalled 320,451 tons, showing a de- 
crease of 49,946 tons. British vessels 
were responsible for more than half of 
the tonnages given. 
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FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REPORTS 


Poland-China Trade Agreement 


A trade agreement has been signed 
between the Polish Govt and the 
People’s Republic in Peking for the 
exchange of materials and goods. Under 
the agreement China will send to Poland 
ores, textiles, wheat and tea, and will 
receive in exchange railway materials, 
steel products and machinery. 


Japan-Ryukyus Trade Agreement 


Under date of July 10, a trade agree- 
ment was signed between the Japanese 
and Ryukyus Governments. The agree- 
ment will take effect upon approval by 
the US military authorities in the 
Ryukyus. Details of the agreement are 
as follows: 1) Trade will be conducted 
without fixing in advance the* amounts 
for either country; 2) Settlement for 
the time being will be effected in US 
currency, but later arrangements can be 
made for Japanese currency to be utilized 
by mutual agreement; 3) With the 
exception of a few items, Japan will 
be able to export freely even such goods 
as require Govt permit; 4) The auto- 
matic approval system will be adopted 
for imports. 


In 1951 Japan’s exports to the Ryukyus 
totalled US$17 million while imports 
amounted to $3.8 million. Exports in- 
cluded cotton materials and necessities; 
imports were muscovado, scrap iron and 
Oshima pongee. 


Rice Production in British Southeast Asia 


The steps being taken to increase rice 
production in Malaya, North Borneo and 
Sarawak and the progress made were 
recently outlined in the British House 
of Commons. As a result, the com- 
bined annual production of these areas 
is now estimated at just over 500,000 
tons. The chief aim in both North 
Borneo and Sarawak is to make them 
self-sufficient in rice. 


Malaya—Production has already in- 
creased from 300,000 tons in 1948 to 
400,000 tons last year, about half the 
local consumption. A sum of £2.5 
million was included in the Develop- 
ment Plan for the expansion of padi 
land in Malaya. This provided for the 
improvement of some 300,000 acres of 
existing rice land and irrigation of some 
100,000 acres of new rice land. Nine 
schemes have been completed and ten 
are nearing. completion. In five in- 
stances operations have had to be sus- 
pended indefinitely because of terrorist 
activity. 


North Botrneo—The estimated annual 
production in an average year is now 
about 25,000 tons of rice. Four years 
ago this country was able to feed from 
local production only one-quarter of its 
Tae and the ration was meagre. 
n 1949, a good year, it was able to 
feed on a much more generous scale 
four out of every five of the popula- 
tion. The Government is now concen- 
trating on increasing the Colony’s 


acreage and yield and has asked the 
assistance of the Food & Agricultural 
Organisation of the UN, which has 
promised to provide a soil scientist for 
a survey of the soil of the area. 


Sarawak—The annual production is 
now about 93,000 t. and total consump- 
tion 120,000 t. High priority is at- 
tached to schemes for increasing rice 
production and there seems to be no 
reason why Sarawak should not achieve 
self-sufficiency in rice with eventually 
a small exportable surplus. 


International Trade in Rice 


World trade in rice during 1951 show- 
ed an increase of 19% over the previous 
year, according to figures issued by the 
US .Dept of Agriculture. This is the 
oo annual gain since world war 


Notwithstanding the gain in volume 
over the last six years, this only equals 
55% of the 1986-40 average. Total ex- 
ports, including re-exports, amounted 
to 11,030,000,000 pounds in terms of 
milled rice, as compared with 9,280,000,- 
000 lbs in 1950 and 20 billion Ibs in the 
prewar period. 


Sharp declines since the war in rice 
available for export fom Asia contributed 
to a rise in exports from other area. 
In 1951 Asian countries accounted for 
73% of the world rice trade compared 
to 983% before”’the war. Imports were 
about 7,861,000,000 in 1951 compared 
with prewar totals of about 13,990,000,- 
000 pounds. 


Asia accounted for most of the world 
gain in rice exports during 1951 over 
the preceding year. Asian countries 
exported about 8-billion pounds com- 
pared to 1950’s 6,600,000,000 pounds and 
a prewar average of more than 18,500,- 
000,000 pounds. 


Thailand, the world’s largest exporter 
in 1951, shipped about 31% of the world 
trade. Exports were about 3,430,000,- 
000 pounds, slightly above 1950, and 
considerably above the prewar (1936- 
40) average of about 2,920,000,000 
pounds, in terms of milled rice. 


Burma’s 1951 exports, representing 
one-fourth of the world trade, was 
about 2,796,000,000 pounds, the best 
postwar figure so far, but only 43% of 
the prewar level. 


Exports from Indochina total about 
725,550,000 pounds in 1951, more than 
double both the postwar average and 
the 1950 totals, but still only 22% of 
the prewar average. 


Re-exports of about 163,550,000 
pounds from Malaya were more than 
twice 1950’s exports, and compare with 
the prewar average of about 370,000,000 
pounds. 


Taiwan exported larger quantities, 
mainly to Japan and Korea. China re- 


portedly exported a net of about 100- 
million pounds, mainly to India. 


Japan was again the world’s largest 
rice importer in 1951, followed by In- 
dia, Malaya, Indonesia, Ceylon, Cuba 
and Hongkong. 


The primary sources for these coun- 
tries were rice surplus Asian countries, 
but considerable quantities were obtain- 
ed from such other countries as Egypt, 
the United States, Brazil, Italy and the 
Belgian Congo. Total imports of Asian 
countries deficient in rice were only 60% 
of the average imports of prewar years. 


Approximate rice import figures for 


1951 #£=include: Japan  1,708,000,000 
pounds: India 1,678,000,000; Malaya 
1,281,000,000; Indonesia 1,032,000,000; 


Ceylon 886,440,000; Cuba 566,000,000; 
Hongkong 468,000,000; and the Philip- 
pines 240,575,000 pounds. 


Ceylon Rubber Exports to China 


During the first six months of 1952, 
according to figures issued by the 
Ceylon Customs, China purchased 27 
million lbs of rubber at a cost of Rupees 
59 million thus placing that country 
first on the list of buyers with Great 
Britain second, with purchases amount- 
ing to 24 million lbs valued at Rs 47 
million. 


Japan-Australia Shipping Service 


The Japanese Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
will shortly resume its service between 
Japan and Australia, plying fortnightly 
instead of monthly a# before the war. 


Japan & Malayan Iron Ore 


The Temangan iron mine in Kelantan 
State, North Malaya, with an estimated 
deposit of iron ore amounting to 20 
million tons has been purchased by 
Metal Exports Incorporated (registered 
in Panama), which has offices in New 
York and Tokyo. The corporation 
plans to ship 500,000 tons to Japan in 
the first working year and to increase 
the amount to 750,000 tons the follow- 
ing year. 


World Merchant Shipbuilding 


For the first quarter of this year 
merchant shipbuilding by the leading 
maritime nations of the world showed 
an increase of 10% compared with the 
same quarter in 1951, according to the 
Shipbuilders’ Council of America. 


Ships under construction at the end 
of March 1952 totalled 15,751,847 gross 
tons, an increase of about 50% over 
the figure for the same date in 1951. 
Tanker tonnage was on the largest 
scale with 9,208,083 tons, while cargo 
ships totalled 5,290,309 t. and combina- 
tion passenger-cargo vessels 1,258,455 t. 
Great Britain took about 39% of the 
free world total but France, under the 
recent shipbuilding subsidy, showed the 
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greatest increase of 73% over the quar- 


For the year April 1, 1951, to Mar. 
31, 1952, the United States showed an 
increase in shipbuilding of 112% and 
Italy an increase of 108%. No other 
nation showed such considerable gains. 


Details of shipping on order or under 
construction as at April 1, 1952, for 
the principal maritime nations are as 
follows: Great Britain 6,138,107 tons, 
a gain of 4.3% since the beginning of 
1952; Sweden 1,816,279 t, a rise of 8.7%; 
Germany 1,763,474 t, 7.1%; USA 
1,439,570 t, 15.1%; Netherlands 986,991 t, 
5.9%; France 877,492 t, 73%; Japan 
734,330 >t, 1.8%; Norway 557,210 t, 
10.2%; Denmark 414,044 t, 30.6%; Italy 
(excl. Trieste) 319,725 t, 33%; Belgium 
241,905 t, 24%; Canada 176,200 t, 17%. 


Japanese Ocean Shipping 


The number of Japanese vessels now 
engaged on 14 overseas routes amounts 
to 268 of 2,508,396 deadweight tons, or 
only 20% of the pre-war level. 


The leading shipping companies are 
therefore planning to place additional 
ships on these routes to cope with the 
increasing traffic. 


The routes at present followed by 
Japanese shipping run to New York 4 
vessels, Seattle 1, India-Pakistan 3, In- 
donesia 2, Europe 1, and one round-the- 
world trip westward via Hongkong to 
the east coast of South America, The 
Japan-Formosa route will also shortly 
pe ee as well as that to Aus- 
ralia. 


It is proposed to place eight more 
vessels on the NY route, 3 on the Seattle 
route, 1 to Indonesia, and 2 more to 
Europe. 


Chinese Workers for Singapore 


More than 300 Chinese technicians 
and skilled workers from Hongkong will 
be going to Singapore during the next 
two months to help the operation of 
two newly erected plants. One of the 
plants is a §S.$3,000,000 beverage and 
soy-sauce fact belonging to the 
Amoy Canning Company of Singapore. 
It will import about 100 skilled Chinese 
technicians. The plant will begin 
operation by the end of August and its 
products are to be sold not only in 
Singapore and the Malayan Federation 
but also in other areas of Southeast 
Asia, in America and Europe. The 
other plant is a $10,000,000 joint Hong- 
kong-Singapore textile mill which will 
be opened in Singapore in October this 
year. More than 200 Chinese skilled 
workers and technicians, who came to 
Hongkong originally from Shanghai, 
will be sent there to help train about 
450 Singapore workers to run the first 
mill of its kind in that Colony. The 
new Singapore mill is called the Mala- 
yan Textile Mills Limited. Hongkong’s 
South China Textile, Limited, is one of 
the principal partners. It will have 


20,000 spindles with a monthly produc- 


tion expected to reach 2,000 bales of 


cotton yarn in the first six months. 
Cloth will be produced later. The 
Singapore Government may grant the 
official US dollar exchange rate for pur- 
chase of American cotton. 


Japan’s International Air Transport 


Japan Air Lines will soon inaugurate 
its flight to Taipei, Taiwan. The new 
Japanese air line will enter interna- 
tional competition by extending opera- 
tions to routes to the United States, 
South America, South East Asia and 
Europe. The projected routes are 
Tokyo-Honolulu-Los Angeles, with cer- 
tain flights extended to Mexico City- 
Panama-Lima-Buenos Ajires; ‘Tokyo- 
Osaka - Hongkong - Bangkok - Calcutta- 
Karachi-Cairo-Rome-Paris-London; and 
Tokyo - Osaka - Fukuoka - Okinawa - 
Manila-Singapore-Jakarta (with Saigon 
as additional intermediate). Negotia- 
tions for bi-lateral agreements with the 
Chinese Government in Taiwan and with 
the United States have proceeded. A 
draft Japanese-American air agreement 
was concluded on July 23 in Tokyo and 
it will permit the Japanese Air Lines 
to fly to Honolulu, San Francisco and 
points The agreement also 
— or Japan to operate services 
y way of intermediate points in the 
North Pacific and Canada to Seattle 
and from Japan to Okinawa. American 
airliners may fly from the United 
States, including Alaska by way of 
Kurile Islands to Tokyo and beyond. A 
bilateral air agreement with Britain is 
expected to be concluded within the next 
few weeks. 


Kailan Coal for Japan 


The Japan Steel 
Federation has recently been offered 
200,000 tons of coking coal from the 
Kailan Mines in North China. The 
Keimei Trading Company of Tokyo is 
acting as the intermediary. Payment 
is suggested in sterling though the 
Steel Manufacturers Federation prefers 
a barter arrangement with China. The 
Federation also revealed that steel mills 
are only willing to pay up to US$11.50 

ton, c.if., in view of the high ash 
content of the coal. The Keimei Trad- 
ing Company imported a total of 400,000 
tons of Kailan coal in the post-war 
period up to February 1952, after which 
imports were stopped, due to the ban 
on trading with Communist China. 


Taiwan Remittances to Mainland 


All remittances to dependents. in 
Communist China have been suspended 
on July 23 by the Bank of Taiwan. 
Previously, each family had been per- 
mitted to remit HK$200 per month at 
the official exchange rate through Hong- 
kong for their dependents. Total re- 
mittances were estimated about HK$1,- 
000,000 a month. 


Japan Import of German Cars 

German manufacturers of the Volks- 
wagen are interested in a tie-up with 
Japanese car makers to secure for Far 
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Eastern markets. Negotiations have 
been conducted by the Japanese Foreign 
Office and West German authorities for 
the import of German passenger motor 
cars with part of Japan’s over-balance 
on the open account with West Ger- 
many. 


Telegraphic Communication with Lhasa 


Telegraphic communication between 
Lhasa and Chungking was established 
on July 1. Communication between 
Lhasa and other cities of China is now 
under preparation and the completion 
of the whole system will be soon inau- 
gurated. 


Taipei Rice ‘and Sugar 


A sharp rise in the price of rice, an 
increase of almost 15%, has been re- 
corded in Taipei during the past week. 
The increase was caused by floods, 
which have recently affected the Kaoh- 
siung and Pingtung districts. No 
o_o of food will result from the 

Ss. 


Taiwan Sugar monopoly wi!l reduce 
the price of export sugar to Japan in 
view of the recent decision of the 
Japanese Government to defer alloca- 
tion of the quota import for Taiwan 
sugar. Three months ago, Taiwan and 
Japan signed an agreement providing 
for an exchange of 160,000 tons of crude 
Sugar against an equivalent. value in 
ammonium sulphate fertilizer. Japan 
then switched its demand from crude 
to refined sugar. The price asked by 
the Central Trust was considered by 
the Japanese Board of Trade to be too 
high compared with that prevailing on 
the world market. 


Tobacco Exports from Philippines 


The export of raw tobacco from the 
Philippines has fallen from the pre-war 
average of 37,300,000 pounds to 8,100,- 
000 in 1950, while the export of cigar- 
ettes and smoking tobacco is practically 
disappearing. Export of cigars was at 
an all-time low of 2,100,000 pieces in 
1950 compared with the pre-war annual 
average of 202;000,000 pieces. This 
loss of overseas trade was attributed 
principally to the closing of the Euro- 
pean markets during the war, the shift 
In consumer preference from cigars and 
dark cigarettes to bright cigarettes and 
the shortage of foreign exchange. Im- 
portant changes also occurred during 
the post-war period in the Philippines 
import trade, affecting both raw and 
manufactured tobacco. Imports of the 
former jumped from 96,000 pounas in 
1948 to 793,000 pounds in 1949 and to 
the record level of 28,800,000 pounds 
in 1950. Cigarettes, the country’s 
number one imported manufactured to- 
bacco product, declined from 11,100,000,- 
000 pieces in 1948 to 8,300,000,000 
pieces in 1949 and 2,300,000,000 pieces 
in 1950. These changes were influenced 
by Government controls, restrictions and 
clandestine trade. With the imposition 
of import controls on cigarettes, there 
has been a significant increase in the 
manufacture of Philippine cigarettes. 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The confidence of HK merchants in 
the Colony’s position as an entrepot 
was once more underlined in the deal- 
ings last week. China produce was 
despatched to Great Britain, Australia, 
Africa, Japan, Taiwan, to mention a 
few of the transactions carried through; 
industrial chemicals, paper, pharmaceu- 
ticals went to the South Seas and other 
parts of the globe. As a result of the 
brisk trading over the past few weeks, 
the congestion in the local godowns has 
been reduced and space it is anticipated 
will be available for the new supplies 
that are now being indented for. With 
the uncertain position of British firms 
at present in China, it is felt that HK 
will supply a need in facilitating trade 
between the mainland and Europe. 


Survey of HK Markets July 21-26 1952 


Trading on the local markets for the 
week ending July 26 remained steady, 
sustained for the greater part by local 
users. Cotton Yarn was featureless, 
— from the announcement by the 

K authorities that foreign exchange 
will only be granted for imports of 
cotton yarn from countries within the 
scheduled territories, except where bona 
fide local consumption is proved. Indo- 
nesian merchants continued their trans- 
actions in Cotton Piecegoods, delivery 
dates extending to the end of October. 
Metals were dull, mainland merchants 
upon satisfaction of their immediate 
requirements having withdrawn from 
the market. Dealers from Thailand and 
Singapore, however, put in an ap- 

arance, as well as Japanese traders. 
ndustrial Chemicals continued to be in 
demand by mainland dealers, but low 
price offers were as usual a handicap 
to heavy transactions; exporters to Tai- 
wan were also active. Purchases of 
Paper continued to occupy the attention 
of dealers from Taiwan; mainiand 
traders were also active. Trading in 
China Produce was brisk, with buyers 
from Australia, Taiwan, Penang and 
Japan for woodoil, gallnuts, lacquer, 
rosin, etc, and shipments to Europe of 
vegetable oils and to North Africa of 
tea. It was of interest to note that 
crude lacquer from Hupeh had again 
made its appearance on the market. 
Also that a shipment of East River 
rosin in “mixed packing’ was soon taken 
up by exporters to Great Britain and 
elsewhere. 


HK Commodity Prices July 21-26, 1952 
(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(One picul—133.33 Ibs) 


Cotton Yarn—HK 10’s in straw bales $1255 
per bale, 20’s $1530 and $1555, 32’s in bundles 
$1765 per bale. Indian 10's $1150 (July ship- 
ment), $1030 (Aug), 16’s $1200 per bale. 
Italian 20’s $1355 & $1370 per bale, 32’s $1770. 
Egyptian 20’s $1395. per bale. 


Cotton Piecegoods—Grey Sheeting, Japan $55 
per bolt, HK 60 x 56 $53 per bolt. White 
Cloth, Japan $65.50 per bolt. 


Raw Cotton—Pakistan 52/54 NT-roller gin and 
4F-r.g. $2.50 per lb, LSS-r.g. $2.55, 289F-r.¢. 
$2.65; Rangoon $2.10; Brazil $2.60 per lb. 


Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, Europe 40' \4” 
$58 per picul, %”” & 1” $44. Galvd. Iron 


Sheets G24 65 cents per Ib, Japan 3 x 7’ G31 


$6.50 per sheet. Corr. Roofing Iron Sheets 
3’ x 7’ G26 68 cents per sheet. Galvd. Iron 
Wire, Europe G14 $54 per picul. Galvd. Wire 
Netting, Europe 50 yds %”’ G22 $75 per piece, 
1%” G19 $35. Wire Nails in kegs G14 1\%”’ 
$49 per picul, G12 14%” & Gill 2’ $48 per picul, 
G6 5°’ $69 per picul; Burope (short of 1’) 


Gi8s %” $69 per picul. Zine Sheets, Europe 
3’ x 8’ G10 $200 per picul. Tin Tagger, Bri- 
tish, 175 pes per 112 lb case $210. Blackplate 


Waste, Waste, USA G29-33 18” x 24” & over 
$67 per picul. 


Industrial Chemicals—Boric Acid Powder, Italy 
50 ke 94 cents per lb., Ammonium Chloride, 
British $330 per ton, Belgium $310 & $340 per 
ton. Bicarbonate of Soda, refined, British 100 
ke bag $45, French $36 per bag. Borax, gran, 
USA 100 lbs. paper bag $1 per lb. Gum Arabic 
Egypt 100 ke bag 53/55 cents per Ib. Paraffin 
Wax 143°-150° amp, USA 92 cents per picul. 
Petrolatum Amber, USA 377 Ibs drum 58 cents 
per lb. Rubber Accelerator “D’’, Japan $4.30 
per Ib. Talcum Powder, India 100 kg bag $340 
per ton. Quebracho Tanning Extract 1 cwt 
bag 78/83 cents per lb. Titanium Dioxide, Ger- 
many 150 kg $2 per Ib. 


Cement—Green Island |Emeralcrete, Rapid 
Hardening $11.30 per 112 Ib bag; (official price 
$10.30); Emerald Brand $9.80 per 112 lb bag 
(off. pr. $9.30); Snowcrete $20 per 1 cwt bag 
(sellers) (off. pr. $19), $75 per 375 Ib drum 
(off. pr. $71). Japan $8 per 100 Ibs bag, 
$8.80 per 1 cwt bag, ex-ship $148 per ton. 
Denmtark White Cement $19 per 1 cwt bag, $310 
per ton cif (nom). 


Paper—Bond paper, unwatermarked, 22” x 34’’ 
32 Ibs $24.50 per ream. Tissue paper 13% Ibs 
25” x 44° $15 per ream. Aluminium Foi) Ger- 


many 4.5"" x 6.75" $3.40 per lb. Cellophane 
Paper, 36" x 39” Poland $62 per Ib; Japan 
$69 per lb. M.G. Cap 17% Ibs white $12.60 


per ream. M.G. Sulphite Paper 47 lbs brown 
$38 per ream, 40 lbs white 35 x 47” $34 per 
ream; 47 lbs white 35 x 47°’ $35 per ream. 
M.G. Pure Sulphite 30 x 40’ $17.80 per ream. 
Duplex Board 240 Ibs Sweden $145 per ream, 
Germany $125 per ream, Czech $120 per ream. 
Strawboard yellow 26 x 31 Holland 8 oz $570 per 
ton, 14-16 oz $590 per ton. Flint Paper, colour- 
ed, 20” x 30° $32/34 per ream. Newsprint in 


reant 50 Ibs 3” x 48” $22.50 per ream, 38 Ibs. 


Japan 60 Ibs $19 per ream. 


China Produce—Vegetable Oils: Aniseed Star 
15 deg. $850 per picul, export qual. fob $865 
(nom). Cassia Oil 80-85% ca $1850 per picul, 
export qual fob $1930 (nom). Linseed Oil 
$175 (sellers). Rapeseed Oil $131 (nom). Soya- 
bean Oil $110 (nom). Teaseed Oil 2% ffa $157 


$21 per ream; 


(nom); European buying offer c & f £170 per 


ton. Woodoil (Tung Oil) refined in bulk $221 
per picul, in drums $242; European buying offer 
c & f £260 per ton. 


Aniseed Star, Honan list qual. $230 per picul 
(nom). Cassia Lignea, West River 80 lb bale 
fob $72 per picul. Cassia Unscraped, Honan 
$86 per picul. Crude Lacquer, Hupeh Ist 
qual $700 per picul. Rosin, East River lower 
grade, mixed packing $95 per quintal. Duck 
Feathers 85% $720 per picul (sellers). Sesamum 
Unhulled, Tientsin white $71 per picul. Cotton- 
seed Cake, Hankow $28 per picul. Almonds, 
Bitter, Tsingtao $103 per picul. Galangal high 
qual $37 per picul. Gypsum $24 per picul 
(sellers). Rice Bran, Changsha $24.70 per picul. 
Wheat Bran, Hankow $19.10 per picul. Menthol 
Crystals $46 per lb. Albumen, Dried $5.20 per 
Ib. Gallnuts, Hankow assorted $65 per picul. 
Garlic $82.50 per picul. Tea: Green $396 per 
picul. BOP $300 (nom). OP $255 per picul. 
Paochung Ist qual. $380 (nom). Beans: Tientsin 
Black 2nd qual $47 per picul; Tientsin small 
Green $47.80; Broad small $23.50 per picul. 


Rice—Chai Mei, Unlong (new) $102 per picul 
(nominal). See Mew, New Territories $99 
(nom). Annan, broken 2nd qual $55.30. Thai 
white broken Ist qual $71.30, 2nd qual $67.80, 
3rd qual $55; “A” ist qual (mew) $89.80. 


Sugar—Taiwan refined special No. 24 $62.20 
per picul. India green $46 per picul. Sumatra 
brown $64.50 (nom). Sugar Pieces, HK for ex- 
port Ist qual $65.50 per picul (nom). 2nd qual 
$35 (nom). 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


HK IMPORT AND EXPORT > 
DECLARATIONS 


Local importers and exporters are reminded 
by the Director of Commerce and Industry of 
the need to declare, under the Registration 
(Imports and Exports) Regulations, particulars 
of imports and exports with which they are 
concerned within 72 hours and 48 hours of the 
date of importation or exportation respectively. 


A large number of firms have failed to submit 
their declarations within the prescribed time 
limits, thus seriously delaying the preparation 
of chronologically accurate Trade Returns and 
causing a considerable amount of unnecessary 
work to the Statistical Branch staff of the 
Commerce and _ Industry Department. Some 
latitude has been allowed in recent months in 
order to enable merchants to familiarise them- 
selves with the revised Trade Classification and 
coding procedure introduced on January 1, 1952. 


is felt that sufficient time has 
elapsed for the new system to be fully 
understood, and nmierchants are reminded that 
failure to render declarations constitutes an 
offence for which a fine of up to $2,000 is 
prescribed. In future any firm disregarding 
these regulations may expect to be prosecuted. 


However, it 


HK FACTORIES & RAW 
MATERIAL REQUIREMENTS 


The HK Dept of Commerce & Industry under 
Raw Materials Circular No. 1 has asked for a 
return from all factories and end-users on the 
raw materials needed in order that the overall 
requirements of the Colony may be compiled 
and furnished to the various governments which 
release certain materials on a quota basis only. 


Raw Materials Circular No. 1 


Many raw materials are now on a quota. 
basis and are not released to Hongkong by sup- 
plying countries until details of the Colony’s 
overall requirements have been furnished to the 
Governments concerned. Such details can only 
be compiled if the managements of all factories 
in Hongkong co-operate with this Department 
and furnish the fullest possible information on 
the attached proforma about the raw materials 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
CO., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that an Interim Dividend in res- 
pect of the year 1952 of 70 cents 
per share, free of tax, has been 
declared payable on and after 17th 
September 1952. 

Applications for Dividend Wai- 
rants should be made either per- 
sonally or by letter to the Re- 
gistered Office of the Company, 
P. & O. Building, 4th Floor. 

The Register of Members of the 
Company will be closed from the 
3rd day of September 1952 to the 
17th day of September 1952, both 
days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 


GIBB, LIVINGSTON & CO., LTD., 
Agents. 


Hong Kong, 
24th July, 1952. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


CONTRABAND WOOL 


It will be recalled that Australia’s 
Prime Minister, the late Mr. Chiefley, re- 
ferred with considerable but justified 
acerbity to what he described as “con- 
traband” dealings in wool. What was 
happening was that large quantities of 
wool were being bought in Australia, 
shipped overseas to Europe and to Bri- 
tain, whence they were reshipped to 
the United States. There was no doubt 
about the existence and the size of the 
trade, according to the Australian Trade 

Shipping Review. The Cemmon- 
wealth Trade Commissions made pro- 
longed and most careful investigation 
before anything was said in public by 
the Prime Minister. Some, no doubt, 
will recall the shipment of a cargo of 
Australian wool from a_ Continental 
port to the United States in a tanker. 


Why Mr. Chiefley felt sore about this 
trade was that it meant the diversion 
from Australia of large numbers of 
dollars. If the wool had been bought 
by American interests and shipped to 
the United States, this country would 
have substantially benefited with dol- 
lars, that much needed but scarce cur- 
rency, truly referred to as a “hard” 
currency. e same thing was happen- 
ing in regard to other commodities ex- 
ported from Australia of which the 
United States was in need, but the 
trade was not to the same extent as 
with wool. 


There was a tendency to think that 
Mr. Chiefley had made too much of 
these transactions, remembering that 
previous to the war there had been a 
considerable similar trade, American 
firms buying through London. There 
was also some reason in the explanation 
that sea traffic between Australia and 
the West Coast of the U.S. was so 
limited that transport of the goods 
would have been difficult. There was 
very little outward cargo from the 
U.S.A. with which to load vessels so 
as to take cargo back to the United 
States. The freight cost would have 
been excessive. 


But in the pre-war days there was 
no difficulty in obtaining dollars, when 


they require for use in their respective factories. 
Failure to render a return will result in the 
overall quota for the Colony being reduced which 
will mean a smaller allocation to al] factories 
or none to your factory. It is, therefore, in your 
own interests to complete the proforma to the 
best of your ability. 


All details irrespective of the quality should 
be included and it is particularly requested that 
all measurements of weight be expressed in 
long tons, cwts., lbs., etc., and Not in piculs, 
catties etc. Conversion factors are shown below. 


The proforma should be completed in English 
and returned to the Economic Division (Raw 
Materials) Department of Commerce & Industry, 
2nd floor, Fire Brigade Building, not later 
than Saturday, 2nd August, 1952. 


Managements are requested to ensure that all 
information supplied is accurate as the inclusion 
of inaccurate or incomftplete information may 
prejudice the issue of Essential Supplies Certi- 
ficates etc., for raw materials in short or con- 
trolled supply. 


they were wanted. Sterling was freely 
convertible, and when Australia wanted 
dollars it was just a matter of rappine 
on the counter of the Bank of England, 
Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. And 
in those days this transhipment trade 
was carried out by reputable, well- 
known firms. 


Every effort was made by Mr. Chiefley 
and the Federal Treasury to put an 
end to this dollar leakage, but none 
of the methods have proved successful. 
The business has grown larger, and 
the loss of dollars larger. 


Now what happens is this. Wool and 
other commodities are bought by per- 
sons and firms who have no intention 
of using it in manufacturing processes. 
It is paid for in sterling. It is shipped 
and later sold to American interests 
for dollars. These dollars either pur- 
— dollar goods or are sold for ster- 
ing. 

When the Australian Federal Trea- 
surer went to the Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers’ Conference last 
January he took with him a memoran- 
dum of these transactions, showing that 
through them many millions of dollars 
which should have found their way 
rightfully to Canberra had ended up in 
the Empire dollar pool. We _ do not 
suppose that there was much ambiguity 
in what Sir Arthur Fadden had to say. 
The Australian position is that Austra- 
lia must, as regards dollars, try to 
live within her trading income with the 
dollar areas, and if any excess of 
dollars is found to be essential the 
Empire . Pool has to find it. Sir 
Arthur’s argument was that so much 
of the trade with dollar areas was 
being diverted by these devious means 
to the Empire Pool, dollars which should 
have come to Australia and eased the 
constant brake on much-needed goods 
from the dollar areas. 


The preventive is either for the Bank 
of England to refuse to purchase the 
contraband dollars, an act of self- 
denial hardly to be expected from any 
banker in present-day circumstances; 
or to devise some means, so far found 
to be impossible, to prevent the wool 
being resold. A serious obstacle is that 
the preventive cannot be found in Aus- 
tralia. Guarantees by the buyer, as 
Mr. Chiefley planned, would be useless. 
The buyers are merely agents with no 
knowledge of what their principals in- 
tend to do with the wool or whatever 
the commodity may be. 


HK COMPANY REGISTRATIONS 


The following new private companies were in- 


corporated in Hongkong during the weeks 
ended :— 
July 5, 1952: 

Ziang Kong Company, Limited—Merchants, 
traders, commission agents. etc. ; Nominal 
Capital, HK$200,000; Registered Office, 338 
King’s Road, 2nd floor, Victoria, Hongkong; 


Subscribers—Frank Chia-hsiang Jen, 338 King’s 
Road, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant; Chou 
Hsin-ya, 338 King’s Road, 2nd floor, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 
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July 12, 1952: 


Euston Steamship Company, Limited—To hire, 
purchase and work steamships and other vessels 
of any class, motor vehicles or aircraft; No- 
minal Capital, HK$2,000,000; Registered Office, 
Room 228, 10 Queen’s Road Central, Wang Hing 
Building, Victoria, Hong Kong: Subscribers— 
Ying Tze Ling, 14Q, Chatham Road, Kowloon, 
Merchant; James William Jones, Y.M.C.A., 


July 19, 1952: 


Chuen Tak Son Company, Limited—cCapitalists, 
financiers, concessionaries and merchants: No- 
minal Capital, HK$2,000,000; Registered Office, 
20, Bonham Strand East, Ground floor, Victoria, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Lam Shu Chuen, 79, 
Leighton Hill Road, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Lam King Tak, 79, Leighton Hill Road, 
2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Kien Shen (North Borneo) Company, Limited 
—To purchase for investment or resale, and 
to traffic in land and house and other property; 
Nominal Capital, HK$600,000; Registered Office, 
302, Pedder Building, Pedder Street, Victoria, 
Hongkong; Subsaribers—Tong Fai Chow, 65, 
Bonham Strand, Hongkong, Merchant; Lau 
be foe Hong, 392, Jaffe Road, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant. 


Maryland Industrial Company, Limited—Silk, 
rayon and cotton spinners, cloth manufacturers, 
etc. ; Nominal Capital, HK$1,000,000: Registered 
Office, 517, Bank of Canton Building, Des Voeux 
Road Central, Victoria, Hongkonz: Subscribers 
—Fou Liang Tsing, 8, Yick Kwan Avenue, Tai 
Hang, Hongkong, Merchant; Liu Ching Yih, 151, 
— pe Wai Road, ground floor, Kowloon, Mer- 
ehant. 


Ng Fuk Black Lead Mining Company, Limited 
—To purchase, take on lease, or otherwise ac- 
quire, any mines, mining rights, and metallifer- 
ous _land in Hongkong or elsewhere: Nominal 
Capital, HK$100,000; Subscribérs—Tang Hon 
Fung, Melbourne Hotel, Kowloon, Merchant ; 
Tang Tak Yuk, 18, Main Road, Un Loong, 
New Territories, Kowloon, Merchant. 


oS —<— 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of £2. 0. 0 per 
share (nett, after deduction of 
Hong Kong Corporation Profits 
Tax) has been declared in respect 
of the year ending 3lst December 
1952 at a rate of 1/2 7/8d. per 
Dollar. 


This Dividend will be payable on 
or after Monday, 11th August at 
the Offices of the Corporation, 
where Shareholders are requested 
to apply for Warrants. 


THE REGISTER OF SHARES 
of the Corporation will be closed 
from Friday, 25th July to Satur- 
day, 9th August, 1952 (both days 
inclusive) during which period no 
transfer of Shares can be regis- 
tered. 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS. 


A. MORSE. 
Chief Manager. 


HONG KONG, 8th JULY, 1952. 
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PAKISTAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of Pakistan’s sea-borne 
foreign trade on private account for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1952 was 
PRs 3,330 million, the highest on re- 
cord. In 1950-51, it amounted to PRs 
3,150 million and in 1949-50 to PRs 
2,010 million. Exports including re- 
exports, at PRs 1,748 million in 1951-52, 
were 11 per cent less than in 1950-51, 
while imports, valued at PRs 1,583 
million, were 24 per cent greater than 
in the earlier year. 


Japan, supplying goods valued at 
about PRs 429 million, has replaced the 
United Kingdom as Pakistan’s principal 
supplier; imports from the United 
Kingdom totaled only PRs 341 million. 
Other important suppliers were the 
United States and Italy. On the export 
side, the United Kingdom remains 
Pakistan’s best customer, purchasing 
goods valued at PRs 306 million, or 18 
per cent of total exports. Japan and 
France are the next principal buyers. 


Cotton piece goods and cotton twist 
and. yarn lead all imports, with a total 
value of PRs 691 million or 37 per cent 
of Pakistan’s total imports. These 
goods were received mainly from Japan 
and the United Kingdom. Other im- 
portant imports were machinery and 
iron and steel products (18 per cent of 
the total), mineral oils, and vehicles. ~ 


Cotton exports were PRs 741 million, 
or 42 per cent of total exports; and 
raw jute exports amounted to PRs 721 
million, or 41 per cent of the total. 
Other important exports were grain, 
pulses, and hides and skins. 


INDIAN GOVERNMENT 
REGULATION OF INDUSTRY 


With the coming into force on May 8, 
1952 of the Indian Industries (Develop- 
ment and Regulation) Act, passed by 
Parliament in October 1951, the Central 


Government acquires both broad controls 
over Indian industry and the means of 
coordinating private enterprise as part 
of its Five-Year Development Plan. 
Thirty-seven of the most important in- 
dustries are scheduled under the Act, 
and no distinction is drawn between 
foreign and domestically owned enter- 
prises. When the Government is of 
the opinion that there is, or is likely to 
be, a substantial fall in the volume of 
production in one of the scheduled in- 
dustries, or a marked deterioration in 
the quality of a product, or an unjusti- 
fied price rise, it may order a thorough 
investigation. It may also act to con- 
serve any resource of national impor- 
tance used in any of the scheduled in- 
dustries. Where mismanagement is 
established, the Government may order 
corrective action, and in the event of 
noncompliance may take over manage- 
ment, but not ownership, for as long 
as five years. New undertakings and 
substantial additions to firms in the 
scheduled industries require govern- 
ment license. 


A Central Advisory Council is to be 
established, composed of representatives 
of industry, employees, and consumer 
and other interests, to maintain sur- 
veillance of industry and advise the 
Government on the need for, or exercise 
of, controls. Development councils, 
consisting of owners of enterprises, 
technicians, and representatives of labor 
and consumers are to be established for 
each scheduled industry. Among other 
things they will recommend industrial 
targets, coordinate production programs, 
improve quality, and investigate the 
possibilities of decentralization. The 
councils will be established first for 
those industries where expansion or 
rationalization is most urgently needed, 
probably heavy chemicals and fertilizer, 
paper, leather, vegetable oils, and bi- 
cycles. Following these, councils may 
be established for sugar, textiles, ma- 
chinery, tools, agricultural implements, 
glass, and ceramics. 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN JAPAN 


Japan’s Foreign Investment Com- 
mission has announced that foreign 
capital invested in Japanese concerns 
during the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1952 totaled US$48,260,000. The foreign 
investments included 4,822,850 shares of 
200 Japanese companies purchased by 
foreigners on the stock market. The 
most popular issues among foreign 
investors were those of steel, rayon, 
mining, medical, nitrogen, and paper 
companies. Foreign investors’ holdings 
in these companies, however, are only 
a small percentage of the total issues. 


On the other hand, the Foreign In- 
vestment Commission cleared during 
the past year 397 cases of foreign in- 
vestment which represented a sizable 
amount of voting stock and participa- 
tion in management. Investments in 
this category totaled 5,343 million yen, 
or about US$15 million. The most im- 
portant were the shares of Nikkatsu 
International Building (by D. T. King), 
Koa Petroleum (by Caltex), Japan Oil 
Refinery (by California-Texas Corpora- 
tion), Mitsubishi Petroleum (by Tide- 
water), Toa Fuel (by Standard Vacuum), 
Monsanto Chemical Japan, Ltd. (by 
Monsanto Chemical), and Daiichi Bus- 
san (by C. A. England). 


In the last fiscal year, the Foreign 
Investment Board also cleared 124 con- 
tracts for technical investments, made 
largely through the rental of patents 
on a royalty basis for 4 to 15 years. 
The Board also approved, or is now 
screening, long-term loans offered by 
foreign investors to Japanese com- 
panies. They included California-Texas 
Corporation’s $19 million for Japan Oil 
Refinery; the Bank of America’s $8.5 
million for Mitsui Shipping for construc- 
tion of two tankers of 19,500 tons DW 
each; and Caltex’ $4.8 million for Nitto 
Shipping for the construction of one 
24,000 ton tanker. 


ESTABLISHED 184] 


COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


July 31, 1952 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


The Stock Market at the end of the week's 
trading closed firm. Trams and Cements were 
mostly in demand. 


The closing rates were: 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


4% Loan, 98 nom, 
3%% Loan (1934 & 1940), 93 nom. 
3%% Loan (1948), 91 nom. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, Ex. Div., 1390 b; 1405 8s; 
1400 sa. 

H.K. & S. Bank (Lon Reg), £81 nom. 

Chartered Bank, £9-11/16 nom. 

Mercantile Bank A. & B., £19% nom. 

Bank of East Asia, 141 b 


Canton Ins., 220 s. 

Union Ins., 747% b; 752 s; 745 sa. 
China Underwriters, 5.40 nom. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 134 b. 


Shipping 


Douglases, Ex. Div., 158 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref), 10.10 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 48.60 nom, 
Shells (Bearer), 80/- nom. 

U. Waterboats, 11 b. 

U. Waterboats 8% nom, 
Asia Nav., 1.565 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns, Etec. 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 85 nom. 

North Point Wharves, 5.90 b; 6.05 s. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 1.80 b. 

H.K. Docks, 18 b. 

China Providents, 11.90 b; 12.10 s. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.45 b. 

Wheelocks, 42 b; 42% s. 


Raub Mines, 4% nom. 
H.K. Mines, 4c s. 


Lands, Hotels and Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 6% b; 6.60 s; 6% sa. 
H.K. Lands (Old), 44% b; 45% s. 

H.K. Lands (Bonus & a Issue), 42% nom. 
S’hai Lands, 1.35 b; 1.40 sa. 

Humphreys, 12 nont. 

H.K. Realties, 2.225 nom. 

Chinese Estates, 126 nom. 


Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways, 19.10 b; 19.20 s; 18.80/19.10 


sa. 

Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 26 b. 

Star Ferries, 97 b. 

China Lights “(rully Paid), 8.65 b; 8.70 8; 
8.70/.65 sa 

Lights’ (Partly Paid), 5.65 b; 5% s; 


H.K. Electrics, 22.20 b; 22.30 s; 22.20 sa. 
Macao BPiectrics, 11 s, 

Sandakan Lights, 7% nom. 

Telephones, 17.40 s. 

Shanghai Gas, 1% nom. 


Industrials 


Cald. Mace. (Ord.), 20.90 nom. 
Cements, 17.10 b; 17.30 s; 17 sa. 
H.K. Ropes, 18.30 b; 18.40 sa. 


Stores &c. 


Dairy Farms, 18% b; 18.70 s; 18.40/.60 sa. 
Watsons, 24.60 °b; 24.80 s; 24.70 sa. 

L. Crawfords, 23 b. 

L. Crawfords (Rights), 7% b. 

Sinceres, 3 b. 

China Emporium, 9 nom. 

Sun Co., Ltd., 1.85 nom. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 122 b. 

Wing On (HK), 56% nom. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 17 nom. 
International Films, 78c nom. 

H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2.70 nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 2.20 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 9 nom. 

Marsman, Investments, 6/- nom. 

Marsman (HK), 47% nom. 

S’hai Loan, 1 nom. 

Yangtsze Finance, 5 b; 5.15 s; 5.10 sa. 


Cottons 


Ewos, Ex. Div., 2.30 b; 2.30 sa. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Malayan markets had a dull week with 
business in moderate volume, while Rubber began 
to achieve something like stability in the 
‘eighties’ . 


Industrials showed a tendency to ease, Tins 
moved narrowly and irregularly and any changes 
in Rubbers were downwards. 


Wearne Brothers were antong the Industrials 
which held their ground, being taken at $2.30 
on the announcement of their interim dividend 
at 5%, the same rate as last year but on a 
doubled Capital. Steamships and Traders were 
both lower over the week as also were Jacksons 
and Henry Waughs. 


Among Dollar Tins, Hong Fatt eased to $1.18, 
Petaling and Sungei Way had business at 
unchanged prices but Rantau had good takers 
and had risen 10 cents by Friday. Lukuts 
went a turn better on Singapore and outport 
buying. 


Burma Malay and Sungei Bidor were among 
Australian Tins which advanced but in the rest 
of this section a slightly weaker trend is to 
be noted where there have been price changes. 

Sterling Tins were firmer in common with 
the whole London market and many London 
bids were received for Pahang Consolidated 
without attracting Malayan sellers. Ampat rose 
to 7/3 on local buying. 


Buyers showed only selective interest in 
Rubbers and, with sellers in general unwilling 
to meet the lower bids, little business was 
done. 


In the Loan section there were placings of 
F.M.S. War Loan and some of the longer term 
Municipals, but buyers of Straits Settlements 
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War Loan and short-dated Taxables are still 
unsupplied. 


On Australian Stock Exchanges the week has 
seen a. mtarked improvement in tone and a 
marking up in many stocks which have had 
quotations at rates where it has been impos- 
sible to find substantial sellers for some time 
past. Investors ‘down under’ have received en- 
couragement from the Dollar Loan which Mr. 
Menzies arranged during his world tour and 
from arrangements in London to underwrite a 
44%4% 8/10 year Loan at 98 which will provide 
for the conversion of a 3%% Sterling Loan 
maturing in September. But Mr. Menzies will 
not restore the full confidence of overseas 
financiers until he ends the obstructive tactics 
of the Australian Exchange control. This con- 
trol treats the small non-resident investor in 
Commonwealth Loan as a sort of petty criminal 
when he attempts to withdraw his capital and 
refuses such withdrawals except in cases when 
hardship can be proved. The questionnaire to 
be answered by a holder wishing to sell and 
withdraw his capital would be laughable if its 
effects were not so serious. The holder is asked 
“What prompted you to ntake this investment?’’ 
A frank answer would be “I mistakenly thought 
I was making a good investment, but such 
response might of course be rated as an im- 
pertinence by the Control and result in a flat 
refusal. 


Business Done. 5th-lith July. 


Industrials. Goodwood Park $1.65, Hongkong 
Bank (Colonia] Register) $725 to $735, Jackson 
$1.80, Malayan Cement (75 c. paid) $1.00, 
Robinson $3.50, Sarawak Steamship $190.00, 
Straits Times $3.75, ‘Straits Steamship $19.75 
and $19.50, Straits Trading $19.50, United 
Engineers $12.00, Henry Waugh $2.15 to $2.10, 
Wearne $2.30 c.d. 


Tins. Hong Fatt $1.18. Lukut 55 to 60 cents, 
Petaling $6.40 to $6.45, Rantau $4.30 to $4.37%, 
Sungei Way $4.20, Talam $2.75, Taiping $1.60. 


Austral Amalgamated 17/10% and 18/-, Ber- 
juntai 25/-, Burma Malay 22/6, Kuala Kampar 
42/3 to 42/-, Larut 16/6 and 16/9, Lower Perak 
12/3, Pungah 21/-, Rawang Tinfield 11/3 and 
11/4%, cum div., Sungei Bidor 61/-, Takuapa 
21/9 and 21/6, Consolidated Tin Dredging 4/1014 
(Aust.). 


Ampat 7/3, Pahang 15/6. 

Gold. Raub $2.55. 

Oil. British Borneo Petroleunt 35/6. 

Rubbers. Amalgamated Malay $1.20, Batu 
Lintang $1.3714, Glenealy $1.40, Kempas $1.77% 
and $1.80, Sungei Bagan $2.00, Tapah $1.80 
and $1.82%4. 


Overseas Investments. Great Britain. British 
American Tobacco 96/1. 


Bank of New South Wales 
Broken Hill Proprietary 42/3. 


South African. De Beers Deferred 66/3, 
Wankie Collieries 18/9. 


Hongkong. Bank of East Asia HK$141, Dairy 
Farm HK$16.80, Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels 
HK$6.25, A.S. Watson HK$22.56. 


Australian. 
A£37.5.9.. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC 


REVIEW 


INDUSTRIAL & FINANCIAL 


The following are Part 2 (Financial Statistics) and Part 3 (Special Statistics) of the “Industrial & Financial 


Statistics of Japan’’, the first part (Industrial Statistics) having appeared in issue No. 1 of July 3, 1952. 


2. FINANCIAL 
Monthly Report of All Banks 


Deposits 
Ordinary Time Instalment 
deposits deposits savings 


278,592,023 232,738,753 18,724,872 


280,125,073 242,492,148 19,364,266 
275,661,091 251,484,836 20,266,328 
276,928,047 259,737,020 20,943,596 
274,801,798 268,847,351 20,814,925 
285,921,598 286,052,179 21,379,624 
281,752,753 299,820,869 22,046,390 


304,772,143 313,597,676 22,955,821 
308,862,279 320,758,854 23,726,175 
321,514,179 338,048,405 24,743,201 
334,570,127 349,231,262 24,553,602 
346,088,789 356,387,650 25,864,379 
357,801,994 375,481,314 26,289,453 


Deposits 
at call 


57,282,539 


(0,487,713 
59,044,274 
60,529,990 
61,633,210 
65,048,990 
74,817,963 


75,755,658 
81,179,544 
91,030,844 
90,955,295 


88,173,571 96,142,603 1,275,565,046 
The number of banks increased from the previous figure of 74 to 75 in November 1950, to 76 in December 


1950, to 77 in February 1951, and to 78 in March 1951. 


Deposits 


Other 
deposits 


78,084,351 


82,190,400 
84,932,437 
91,132,318 
90,832,019 


Total 


868,498,118 


887,980,972 
899,171,113 
964,212,392 
938,969,617 


106,864,146 1,004,517,674 
94,555,110 1,048,564,170 


90,252,611 1,073,891,321 
96,049,556 1,111,560,815 
88,363,345 1,211,192,551 
96,124,984 1,196,471,836 
90,656,568 107,526,205 1,240.722,821 


Deposits, 


(In thousands 

Loans 
Borrowed Unsecured Loans on real 
money loans estate, securities 


117,181,161 261,457,267 


106,423,700 259,393,989 
128,544,855 269,248,588 
138,346,347 267,064,556 
143,241,812 270,086,936 
119,519,060 279,774,432 
147,191,931 284,508,112 


104,138,114 283,159,451 
102,080,732 288,652,834 
117,971,967 286,454,621 
110,828,433 304,910,524 
128,591,379 330,120,835 
169,741,259 345,565,328 


& guarantees 
319,894,609 


330,450,703 
345,015,719 
351,290,415 
371,360,071 
383,969,177 
409,581,246 
406,835 ,566 
417,211,673 
444,926,752 
451,992,605 
462,651,444 
487,506,441 


Loans and Securities 


(In thousands 


Agri. co-operative 


Trust cos.! 
14,049,007 2,896,594 
14,970,228 3,092,510 
16,195,472 3,397 ,926 
16,349,903 3,559,741 
16,774,015 3,647,445 
17,688,030 3,979,193 
18,168,080 4,305,866 
19,177,069 4,342,855 
20,053,641 4,561,629 
20,432,178 4,889,811 
22,820,097 4,944,686 
23,128,739 4,940,569 
25,000,950 5,247,004 


Central Co-operative 
Kinko2 Bank for Agricul- 
ture & Forestry 


16,039,067 
17,150,333 
16,334,263 
17,420,785 
24,123,696 
26,325,694 
38,288,745 
43,491,744 
33,789,516 
29,814,120 
23,574,948 
20,626,184 
19,669,738 


associations & 


Federations of Credit Mutual 
agri. credit co-operatives loan cos. 
co-operatives 
142,646,554 32,226,578 38,647 ,036 
142,321,219 33,386,968 36,652,998 
141,054,419 34,493,004 40,716,286 
149,576,658 35,822,799 41,964,003 
173,896,217 37,455,091 43,179,132 
176,093,469 39,288,841 45,337,352 
207 ,204,540 43,529,836 50,905,161 
230,111,517 43,868,735 52,777,255 
208,242,932 44,830,266 54,602,355 
187,308,363 48,177,237 57,170,985 
172,598,190 49,762,964 59,473,050 
166,509,,110 52,646,835 62,459,501 
173,037,113 56,176,481 65,466,091 


Total of money in trust and money in trust with national savings associations. 
Total deposits of the Central Bank for Commercial & Industrial Cooperatives, the People’s Finance Corporation, 
the Reconversion Finance Bank and the Export Bank of Japan (Since February 1951 the Export Bank of Japan 
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End of Capital Current 
month stock deposits 
1950 6 19,028.500 203,075,575 
7 19,082,500 203,321,368 
8 19,097,000 207,782,142 
9 19,107,000 254,941,418 
10 19,107,000 222,040,311 
11 19,187,000 239,251,137 
12 19,131,000 275,571,081 
1951 1 19,211,000 266,557,412 
2 19,483,000 280,974,407 
3 19,781,500 343,492,577 
4 20,062,500 301,036,566 
5 20,130,500 314,199,230 
6 20,530,500 331,676,111 
Note: 
End of 
month Banks 
1950 6 868,498,118 
7 887,980,972 
8 899,171,113 
9 964,212,392 
10 938,969,617 
ll 1,004,517,674 
12 1,048,564,170 
1951 1 1,073,891,321 
2 1,111,550,815 
3 1,211,192,551 
4 1,196,471,836 
5 1,240,722,821 
6 1,275,564,046 
l 
2 
is included). 
End of 
month Banks 
41950 6 795,576,043 
7 816,159,897 
8 854,370,407 
877 ,907 ,498 
10 897 ,479,059 
11 932,489,613 
12 994,746,303 
1951 1 989,926,108 


2 1,019,510,392 
3 1,064,137,792 
4 1,101,622,952 
5 1,150,535,178 
6 1,212,712,463 


Loans & discounts 


Trust cos. Kinko 
12,315,623 110,063,090 
13,255,562 109,835,479 
14,234,515 110,416,997 
14,009,422 103,617,155 
15,047,583 104,090,095 
16,089,236 104,112,353 
16,819,839 105,347,760 
17,574,528 105,620,200 
18,305,339 105,798,407 
18,161,881 106,325,713 
20,825,819 106,285,821 
21,237,347 106,892,802 
22,830,691 107,768,639 


Central Co-operative 
Bank for Agricul- 
ture & Forestry 


32,891,992 
34,062,280 
36,301,370 
36,486,037 
43,959,331 
41,919,249 
38,373,254 


33,244,923 
31,725,258 
29,670,300 
33,664,462 
38,387,235 
40,333,019 


1 Borrowed money of financial institutions other than postal insurance, 


surance (excluding borrowed money from the Bank of Japan). 


Agri. co-operative 


associations & 


Federations of Credit Mutual 

agri. credit co-operatives loan cos. 

co-operatives 
72,226,372 22,041,294 38,716,506 
75,473,965 23,114,312 39,815,937 
79,294,583 23,979,308 41,121,309 
80,124,631 25,022,517 42,216,876 
70,393,700 25,123,967 43,942,337 
64,684,857 27,510,656 46,075,573 
56,268,898 29,489,265 52,022,857 
52,065,779 30,304,882 53,028,229 
56,841,498 32,300,903 55,548,542 
67,978,055 33,781,999 58,193,514 
76,185,908 35,784,009 60,618,817 
85,557,655 37,581,493 63,112,705 
92,531,743 39,984,053 65,570,440 


postal annuity and life & indemnity in- 


e 
dr 
IE 
03 


July 31, 1952: 


STATISTICS OF JAPAN 


STATISTICS 


except the Bank of Japan) . 


yen) 
and discounts 


Bills 
discounted 
,907,825 203,716,339 
,613,507 215,701,698 
730,916 229,375,183 
796,018 239,756,509 
811,955 245,220,096 
4003,823 258,142,180 
,637,453 290,019,481 


»893,631 289,027,459 


Over- 
drafts 


3989,755 322,766,664 1, 
935,949 346,925,949 1, 


of Financial Institutions 


of yen) 


151 


Life ins. cos.3 


25,092,178 
25,314,850 
28,830,489 
29,529,986 
30,214,126 
31,072,322 
32,187,454 
32,993,188 
33,931,666 
36,554,563 
36,767,763 
37,673,680 
38,453,229 


Total of 


Life ins. cos. 


7,611,610 
7,774,902 
8,051,381 
8,281,178 
8,559,558 
8,931,637 
9,534,220 
9,910,401 
10,341,127 
11,052,069 
11,436,555 
11,856,327 


12,092,146 


2,514,988 


143, 508,870 


Source: Bank of Japan 
E Securities Cash & checks 
$3 
National Local 
Total Call gov't o> 8 gov't Corporate Shares & Total Deposits Total Checks & . End of 
loans _ bonds ; A 3 3 bonds bonds stocks with others bills month 
795,576,043 5,829,500 46,535,858 — 3,076,653 55,899,250 6,268,744 111,773,507 22,493,442 126,260,462 107,486,341 _ 1950 6 
816,159,897 9,008,231 43,659,040 — 3,091,325. 62,788,572 6,443,005 115,981,944 22,580,178 121,635,044 100,491,162 7 
854,370,407 4,688,681 41,607,950 — 3,173,395 68,063,007 6,736,847 119,581,211 20,033,083 123,483,366 105,050,958 8 
877,907,498 4,240,840 41,613,030 — 3,262,303 73,811,056 6,884,316 125,570,708 20,445,676 175,585,772 158,025,594 9 
897,479,059 2,664,520 40,379,359 — 3,094,621 79,275,435 7,129,879 129,879,296 18,718,273 134,949,510 133,851,880 10 
932,489,613 7,577,681 38,457,178 — 2,012,563 85,599,984 7,485,185 133,554,912 22,098,261 140,939,910 120,286,955 11 
994,746,303 2,396,371 37,083,170 — 983,135 88,795,117 7,735,401 134,596,826 21,621,889 158,865,354 142,158,181 12 
989,926,107 5,051,117 36,792,810 — 939,114 92,092,848 8,328,915 138,153,689 21,734,435 150,413,454 126,933,880 1951 1 
069,470 302,576,414 1,019,510,391 4,732,521 36,385,545 — 913,600 95,506,137 8,582,149 141,387,434 23,827,161 161,516,018 137,852,589 2 
064,137,792 4,467,203 35,800,144 — 823,683 97,913,079 8,841,782 143,378,690 28,746,764 229,987,374 207,167,855 3 
037,752 333,682,070 1,101,622,951 7,029,870 35,822,187 — 655,199 101,151,414 9,232,164 146,860,965 21,384,759 181,077,889 157,165,281 4 
150,635,178 5,066,944 35,582,659 — 583,342 104,398,554 9,901,449 150,466,006 22,124,744 190,984,031 167,251,321 5 
942,884 368,097,810 1,212,712,463 3,488,191 35,256,867 — 481,385 106,787,320 11,066,095 153,591,669 18,939,554 212,036,106 189,024,668 6 
Source: Bank of Japan 
Deposits 
| Postal life End of 
Indemnity Trust Fund Bureau4 insurance & Total Duplicated month 
ins. cos.4 (Deposit Bureau) postal annuity accounts® Net total 
20,259,798 195,749,697 24,397,965 1,380,502,592 128,417,402 1,252,085,190 1950 6 
20,781,599 205,972,751 24,765,657 1,415,390,095 127,946,870 1,287 ,443,225 7 
21,284,556 222, 221,617 26,673,593 1,450,372,738 127,438,155 1,322,934,583 8 
21,948,817 225,601,148 27,721,327 1,533,707 ,559 135,141,773 1,398,565,786 9 
22,642,720 230,088,939 29,602,241 1,550,594,240 149,087,923 1,401,506,317 10 
23,681,812 235,401,606 31,645,726 1,635,031,719 155,501,676 1,479,530,043 11 
24,140,225 248,889,770 33,175,251 1,749,359,098 190,910,376 1,558,448,722 12 
24,642,408 - 249,897,690 34,855,169 1,810,048,951 201,785,420 1,608,263,531 1951 1 
24,925,322 255, 361,880 36,811,264 1,828,685 ,286 178,867,197 1,649,818,089 2 
24,170,768 — 252, 419,164 39,711,243 1,911,940,983 165,892,757 1,746,048,225 3 
24,972,183 253,560,454 42,887 ,664 1,887 933,845 149,809,829 1,738,124,016 4 
26,131,927 263,970,338 44,332,099 1,943,141,803 144,353,059 1,798,788,744 5 
27,348,589 281,570,924 45,239,239 2,012,773,404 148,275,317 1,864,498,087 6 
3 Total employable funds. 
4 Liabilities, excluding reserve funds and others. 
5 operating fund. 
6 Deposits with other financial institutions (excluding dcposits with the Bank of Japan). 
Loans & discounts 
Postal life End of 
Indemnity Trust Fund Bureau insurance & Total Duplicated month 
ins.cos. (Deposit Bureau) postal pension accounts! Net total 
1,581,658 107, 131,853 628,408 1,200,784,449 44,659,921 1,156,124,528 1950 6 
1,633,034 124,887,124 647,143 1,246,660,635 51,143,479 1,195,517,156 7 
1,539,041 128, 382,218 667,288 1,298,458,417 54,625,518 1,243,832,899 8 
1,627,570 128, 354,131 686,913 1,318,333,928 51,860,843 1,266,473,085 9 
1,637,381 125, 181,499 715,005 1,337,129,515 45,664,882 1,291,464,633 10 
1,641,937 129, 437,659 749,468 1,373,692,274 37,805,444 1,335,886,830 11 
1,670,776 129, 041,799 786,086 1,435,101,057 25,955,558 1,408,145,499 12 
1,666,198 128,254,697 ” 845,634 1,422,441,579 19,070,616 1,403,370,963 1951 1 
. 1,789,346. 141, 998,092 881,323 1,475,040,227 23,367,913 1,451,672,314 2 
1,711,068 132,858,118 921,264 1;524,801,773 28,698,106 1,496, 103,657 3 
2,103,367 | 139, 061,915 980,165 1;588,559,790 37,388,689 1,551,181,101 4 
2,345,769 145, 422,767 1,028,229 1,664,057,507 46,819,306 1,617,238,201 5 
1,102,111 1,740,949,163 46,455,157 1,694,493,996 6 
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Banks 


46,535,858 


7 43,659,040 
8 41,607,960 
9 41,613,030 
40,379,359 
38,457,178 
37,083,170 


36,792,810 
2 36,385,545 
3° 35,800,144 
4 35,822,187 
5 35,582,659 
6 35,256,867 


Trust Kinko for Agriculture agri. credit 

cos. & Forestry co-operatives 
445,030 3.871,456 9,654,519 714,193 
355,423 4,860,537 8,074,507 392,016 
349,363 4.262,894 7,366,034 302,351 
298.869 4,305,716 6,909,765 235,255 
269,115 3.772,971 6,921,785 213,996 
262.858 4,004,198 6,941,666 178,540 
235,953 4,108,663 15,363,433 158,353 
229,581 4,374,403 13,777,987 179,031 
225.320 7,817,308 6,612,865 193,718 
224,201 11,797,727 5,008,857 146,618 
219.747 13,576,078 5,043,365 146,412 
219,640 6,125,418 3,489,835 131,424 
205,927 4,793,573 3,463,045 110,806 


Central Co- 


181,422 


149,607 
121,305 
90,021 
84,374 
83,609 
74,251 


58,615 
53,876 
42,907 
37,766 
35,791 
30,362 


National government bon 
Agri. co-operative 

associations & 
operative Bank Federations of 


230,909 
218,747 


New Loans Granted by All Banks, by Industries 


(In millions of yen) 


Wholesale 


181,131 
177,712 


retail 

trade 
93,665 
107,591 
107,230 
120,314 
123,170 
145,615 


Finance 


insurance 


EE: 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


(In 


Trust Fund Postal life 


Bureau 

Indempity ( Deposit 

ins. cos Bureau 
79,736 73,277,090 
63,049 64,886,868 
62,497 71,637,958 
68,345 80,431,941 
60,622 84,968,307 
59,084 72,075,933 
58,195 74,603,510 
58,195 74,596,271 
58,159 74,831,087 
77,840 87,386,830 
77,706 87,377,173 
81,578 87,387,898 
82,927 87,306,067 


Transportation, 3 
communication 
& other public 


utilities 
327 12, 097 
351 11,652 
415 11, 385 
320 11, 259 
568 11, 589 
622 16, 924 
293 14,055 
608 13, 534 
790 16, 968 
432 16, 135 
378 16, 401 
355 25, 006 


New Loans Granted by All Banks, by Uses 
(In millions of yen) 


Mining: & 
Manufacturing 


Working capital 


Commerce 


| Fishery 
Forestry & 
Month Manufac- Agri- & aquatic Mining Construc- 
turing culture hunting culture tion 
1950 7 135,082 647 771 2,098 14,615 6318 
8 144,458 772 925 2,242 15,973 7,426 
9 151,058 625 795 «61,915 14,669 7,203 
10 151,136 570 831 2,026 13,849 7,571 
11 157,363 626 930 2,039 15,380 7,600 
12 197,128 793 1,392 2,089 19,713 11,136 
1951 1 152,402 5655 682 1,803 15,436 5,493 
2 176,646 710 971 1,605 15,204 7,398 
3 214,497 974 1,209 1,932 16,000 8306 
4 208,953 971 882 1,919 15,565 7,357 
5 236,482 940 1,010 2,444 16,089 8,050 
6 248,331 932 957 2,504 16,759 7,748 
Equipment 

Month capital Sub-total 

1950 6 7,360 271,047 

7 9,302 280,562 

8 8,213 302,940 

9 11,292 299,592 

10 9,263 311,816 

ll 9,751 333,211 

12 14,905 404,554 

1951 1 11,851 315,912 

2 10,598 366.261 

3 15,584 433,255 

4 11,198 400,722 

5 12,844 435,254 

6 18,989 473,283 


140,916 


145,333 
153,049 
155,524 
155,870 
155,171 


208,050 


163,316 
184,664 
217,535 
199,773 
227 816 
251,995 


102,441 


106,539 
117,758 
114,984 
127,953 
137,560 
153,780 


126,747 
150,228 
177,385 
165,281 
173,356 


184,977 


insurance 
& postal 
pension 


2,092,488 


2,092,488 
2,092,488 
2,092,488 
2,092,488 
2,092,488 
2,043,051 


2,043,051 
2,043,051 
2,043,051 
2,043,051 
2,043,051 
1,966,883 


thousands 


139,159,123 
124,516,401 
134,073,770 


132,443,273 
128,542,804 
142,808,952 
144,597,006 
135,341,007 
133,446,548 


Source: Bank of Japan 


Others 
Local Other (personal Total 
agencies industries purposes) 

851 99 1,068 280,674 
1020 102 1,424 306,908 
1,499 39 1,509 309,001 
1,880 22 1,595 319,850 
1,984 12 1,655 333,948 
3,616 18 2, 157 413,778 
1,171 2 1,229 322,069 
2,194 1,641 374,058 
4,458 8 2,226 447,547 
2,598 1 1,805 434,676 
2,681 0 1,982 476,141 
2,441 14 1,968 493,909 

Source: Bank of Japan 

Others Total 

27 ,690 278,407 

28,688 289,864 

32,131 311,153 

29,084 310,885 

27 ,992 321,080 

30,479 342,952 

42,723 419,459 

25,847 327,763 

31,369 376,860 

38,334 448,840 

35,667 411,920 

34,081 448 096 

36,310 492,272 


= 
of 
Deposits, Loans and Securities ' 
=>) 
ds 
; 
End of 3 Total 
month as 
150 6 62,976 1,152,444 138,067,212 
59,299 53,250 125,446,084 
53,676 768,022 128,624,548 9 
49,725 420,135 136,515,290 ec 
1 35,455 360,650 
1 34,693 326,149 
26,218 318,972 
10: 
1951 24891 308,438 108 
22,567 298,308 10; 
16,395 266,392 1 
14,097 239,424 114 
11,343 
& 
& 
10,053 2.977 
10,244 2,723 
7,500 3,151 
5,725 2746 
7,978 3,048 
6,622 4,938 
122,032 4,555 2.345 
144,466 6,140 2,933 
169,094 7,248 3.831 
168,107 6,865 3,069 
a 5,357 3,190 
6,064 3,111 
= 
9 
19 
| 19. 
| 194 
194 
| 194 
194 
194 
| 
| 


July 31, 1952 


of Financial Institutions (Continued) 
of yen) 


Banks 


65,237,649 


72,322,904 
77,973,251 
83,957,677 


End of month 


1950 


Trust 
cos. 


916,794 277,811 


951,079 336,794 
938,349 336,783 
944,562 335,728 
89,499,936 1,001,710 334,944 
95,097,733 1,152,085 333,868 
97,513,656 1,112,943 332,954 


101,360,878 1,160,138 332,815 
105,001,888 1,086,164 332,675 
107,578,544 1,136,897 326,782 10,460,364 
111,038,777 1,156,622 325,902 10,668,772 
114,883,345 977,201 325,833 10,856,953 
118,334,790 1,159,241 323,162 11,013,756 


Effective date 


1944 4, 
1945 11, 
1946 4, 
1946 10, 
1948 4, 
1948 
1949 4, 
1949 6, 

Note: 


* Include foreign trade bills. 


Central 


Bank-notes outstanding bank-notes outstanding 


Agri. co-operative 
associations & 
operative Bank Federations of 

Kinko for Agriculture 
& Forestry 


3,659,316 


4,421,072 
5,176,205 
6,030,631 
7,100,895 
7,962,798 
8,264,789 


9,049,868 
9,809,590 


agri. 
co-operatives 


4,040,227 


4,197,190 
4,158,401 
4,269,083 
4,511,948 
4,583,519 
4,002,522 


4,870,306 
4,989,255 
4,809,615 
4,631,273 
4,879,242 
5,367,407 


1,433,605 930,579 


1,541,640 981,433 
1,592,330 1,036,175 
1,650,331 1,068,437 
1,714,041 1,136,228 
1,727,579 1,179,836 
1,730,509 1,205,359 


1,807,125 1,235,759 
1.825,371 1,241,164 
1,837,606 1,265,111 
1,960,319 1,311,873 
2,223,902 1,366,030 
2,377,952 1,448,719 


Mutual 
loan cos. 


Life ins. Indemnity 
cos, ins. cos. 


8,929,314 3,456,882 


9,238,416 3,605,635 
9,921,117 3,851,668 
10,615,136 4,120,022 
11,072,793 4,420,792 
11,551,254 4,709,355 
11,784,858 4,975,393 


12,164,580 5,290,797 
12,542,344 5,468,655 
13,177,824 5,513,438 


153 


Source: Bank of Japan 


Trust Fund Postal life 


Bureau 
( Deposit 
Bureau 


1,914,628 


1,910,528 
1,881,387 
1,863,126 
1,850,421 
1,824,951 
3,817,119 


8,142,223 
13,478,173 
19,587,518 


13,758,091 6,058,373 22,568,199 
14,427,807 6,492,413 25,613,059 
15,150,115 6,882,364 28,276,817 


Principal Acccunts of the Bank of Japan 


(In millions of yen) 


Average amount of 


during the month 


303,965 


310,337 
317,927 
321,855 
332,780 
341,009 
379,003 


397,757 
388,091 
386,151 
314,170 
395,085 
391,285 


insurance 
& postal 
annuity 


1,026,352 146,440,841 


End of 
month 


1,047,905 91,844,710 1950 6 


1,047,897 100,554,588 
1,047,733 107,913,399 
1,039,968 115,894,701 
1,039,164 123,637,872 
1,037,393 131,160,372 
1,035,289 136,375,391 


1,025,051 156,801,330 
929,714 156,623,413 
824,918 174,303,119 
824,052 182,919,837 
822,017 191,155,950 


Source: Bank of Japan 


National gov’t bonds 


136,008 


121,449 
120,449 
127,628 
135,630 
135,449 
136,787 


128,611 
134,861 
136,854 
125,003 
127,736 
129,176 


Bank of Japan Rates (Daily rate per Y 100) 


Discount rate for 
commercial bills 


sen 


0.90 
0.90 
0.90 
1.00 
1.20 
1.40 
1,40* 
1.40 


(annual rate %) 


(3.29) 
(3.29) 
(3.29) 
(3.65) 
(4.38) 
(5.11) 
(5.11) 
(5.11) 


The rates are standard rates. 
t Include stamp bills, foreign trade bills, etc. since Oct. 14, 1946 and financial debentures, preference bonds (high-grade 
bonds acceptable as collateral) since June 1949, | 


sen 


0.90 
0.90 


1.00: 


1.10 
1.30 
1.50 
1.50 


Minimum interest rate 
for loans secured by 


by collateral other 


Loans & discounts 


Interest rate for loans secured 


130,150 


118,292 
146,352 
156,025 
141,783 
112,433 
114,507 


100,982 
103,703 
127,973 
120,466 
145,643 
191,308 


Source: Bank of Japan 


Interest rate for 


gov't bonds, etc. ft than gov’t bonds Overdrafts 
(annual rate %) sen (annual rate %) sen (annual rate %) 
(3.29) 1.10 (4.02) 1.00 (3.65) 
(3.29) 1.00 (3.65) 1.10 (4.02) 
(3.65) 1.10 (4.02) 1.30 (4.75) 
(4.02) 1.20 (4.38) 1.40 (5.11) 
(4.75) 1.40 (5.11) 1.70 (6.21) 
(5.48) 1.60 (5.84) 1.90 (5.94) 
(5.48) 1.60 (5.84) 1.90 (6.94) 
(5.48) 1.60 (5.84) 1.90 (6.94) 


1.50 


| Other securities 
9 
10 
23 11 
01 12 
70 
195 
73 1951 
04 3 
52 4 
06 5 
07 
48 
08 7 319,809 
01 8 324,618 
50 9 328,781 
48, 10 344,689 
78 11 353,575 
69 12 422,063 
58 1951 1 397,729 
547 2 399,771 
576 3 396,307 
141 4 410,015 
5 399,332 
6 407,704 
| 
| 
l 
| 14 
| 25 
5 
| 2 
| 
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Call-Money Rates in Tokyo 
(In sen p.d. Y 100) 
Source: Bank of Japan 


Callable on one 
day’s notice 


Month Overnight High Average Low 


1950 6 1.00 2.00 1.90 1.80° 
7 1.00 1.90 1.65 1.50° 
8 1.00 1.90 1.70 1.55: 
9 1.00 2.00 1.75 1.70 
10 1.00 2.00 1.85 1.75 
11 1.00 1.90 1.80 1.75 
12 1.00 1.90 1.85 1.80 
1951 1 1.00 2.05 1.95 1.85. 
2 1.00 2.05 1.95 1.85 
3 1.00 2.10 1.95 1.90: 
4 1.00 2.10 1.95 1.95 
5 1.00 2.15 1.95 1.95, 
6 1.00 2.15 1.95 1.95: 


New Issues, Redemptions 


(In yen) 
Financial 
(Of which 
Out- New refunding 
standings issues issues) 


13,200 5,027,176,615 6,115,000,000 1,670,000,000 


2,000,000 5,025,176,615 6,900,000,000 2,236,000,000- 
9,249,100 5,015,927,515 6,200,000,000 2,447,000,000- 
70,818,777 5,145,108,738 3,951,000,000 389,000,000 
213,239,400 4,931,869,338 3,356,000,000 363,000,000 
1,404,636,000 3,527,233,338 3,735,000,000 300,000,000: 
1,524,926,030 2,002,307,308 5,424,000,000 700,000,000: 


41,288,500 1,961,018,808 5,900,000,000 570,000,000 
59,359,200 1,901,659,608 7,500,000,000 615,000,000 
191,406,500 1,710,253,108 8,075,000,000 500,000,000: 
515,703,700 1,194,549,408 5,320,000,000 500,000,000 
187,350,900 1,019,198,508 5,435,000,000 736,638,060 
5,263,100 1,013,935,408 5,563,000,000 1,591,402,840 


New Issues of Corporate Bonds, by 


154 
Interest and Discount 
Rates of All Banks 
Source: Bank of Japan 
Interest rate Discount rate 
Month High Average Low High Average Low 
% % % % %o % 
1950 6 13.88 9.49 3.65 12.80 9.49 4.02 
7 14.60 9.49 3.65 12.80 9,49 5.11 
8 14.60 9.49 3.65 12.80 9.49 5.11 
9 13.88 9.49 3.56 13.14 9.49 5.11 
10 13.88 9.49 3.56 12.80 9.49 5.11 
11 13.80 9.49 3.56 12.80 9.49 5.11 
12 13.80 9.49 3.55 12.80 9.49 5.11 
1951 1 13.80 9.49 3.56 12.80 9.49 5.11 
2 13.80 9.49 3.56 12.80 9.49 5.11 
3 —- 13.80 9.49 3.55 12.80 9.49 5.11 
4 13.90 9.49 1.83 14.60 9.49 5.11 
5 13.90 9.49 1.82 12.80 9.49 5.11 
6 13.90 9.49 1.82 14.90 9.49 5.11 
National government bonds Municipal bonds 
(Of which (Of which 
Month New refunding Redemp- Out- New refunding Redemp- 
issues issues) tions standings issues issues) tions 
1950 6 226,488,000 0 1,229,716,611 282,961,370,285 0 0 
7 96,276,000 0 8,383,703,227 274,673,943,057 0 0 
8 24,135,420 0 2,004,480,574 272,693,597,903 0 0 
9 142,073,000 940,671,857 271,894,999,045 200,000,000 0 
10 24,389,000 0 439,632,761 271,479,755,284 0 0 
11 15,111,000 0 310,473,463 271,184,392,820 0 0 
12 69,153,000 0 986,099,099 270,267 ,446,721 0 0 
1951 1 1,261,000 0 461,149,167 269,807,558,554 0 0 
2 2,769,000 0 139,670,614 269.670,656,939 0 0 
3 4,156,000 0 27,532,350,617 242,136,832,322 0 0 
4 367 ,OO0 0 451,485,434 241,685,713,887 0 0 
5 1,006,000 0 133,650,832 241,553,069,055 12,000,000 0 
6 27,000 0 739,551,185 240,809,742,869 0 0 
Breakdown of Manufacturing 
Month Manufacturing Foodstuff Textile Chemical Ceramic Metal 
1950 6 1,570 0 280 380 175 0 
7 2,920 0 700 1,590 180 150 
8 2,890 0 500 1,280 300 650 
9 2,472 0 950 720 0 500 
10 4,195 100 800 1,560 150 1,050 
11 3,710 100 1,650 500 100 650 
12 1,160 0 500 600 0 60 
1951 2,130 0 1,050 360 250 200 
2,323 100 850 510 0 470 
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Interest Rates on Deposits 


Source: 
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Total Bank Clearings 
for the Whole Country 


Tokyo Member Banks Association 


Source : 
Special & Month Number of 
Effective Fixed deposits Current Ordinary Deposits miscellaneous 2 bills (1,000) 
date deposits deposits at call deposits 
% sen p.d. senp.d.  senp.d. 
1944 7, 3 3.3 No interest 0.5 0.6 0.6 7 4,592 
lyr. 6mos. 3mos. 
1947 5, 27 0.5 0.6 0.6 10 4,957 
1948 1, 6 as 0.5 0.6 0.6 11 4,993 
0.5 0.6 0.6 2 6,207 
19498, 1 47 44 38 0.5 0.6 0.6 1951 
1951 1, 4 5.0 46 3.8 a 0.5 0.6 0.6 3 ape 
1951 5, 21 5.4 0.5 0.6 0.6 4 5,431 
5 5,817 
Note: The rates given are maximum chargeable. 6 6,076 
and Outstandings of Bonds 
(In yen) Source: 
debentures Corporate bonds Total 
. (Of which (Of which 
Redemp- Out- New issues refunding Redemp- Out- New issues refunding Redemp- 
tions standings issues) tions standings issues ) tions 
3,488,973,450 31,929,721,442 1,570,000,000 0 258,542,933 44,545,293,681 7,911,488,000 1,670,000,000 5,056,075,539 
2,244,183,480 36,585,537,962 4,260,000,000 0 16,918,700 48,789,374,981 11,256,276,000 2,236,000,000 10,647,063,332 
2,719,998,530 40,065,539,432 3,340,000,000 0 133,318,725 51,955,630,656  9,564,135,420 2,447,000,000 4,911,152,844 
584,972,782 43,431,566,650 4,722,000,000 27,245,000 140,152,500 56,409,332,354  9,015,073,000 416,245,000 1,747,271,723 
370,444,970 46,417,121,680 5,025,000,000 23,250,000 44,349,000 61,389,983,354 8,405,389,000 386,250,000 1,071,075,168 
425,100,152 49,727,021,528 4,990,000,000 0 73,809,800 66,304,866,154 8,740,111,000 300,000,000 2,214,657,683 
1,587,358,570 53,563,662,958 1,960,000,000 0 34,040,300 68,191,990,854  7,453,153,000 700,000,000 4,146,117,714 
575,369,300 58,888,293,658 4,030,000,000 0 205,326,975 71,994,663,878 9,931,261,000 570,000,000 1,286,115,080 
726,278,634 65,662,015,024 3,820,000,000 0 151,745,500 75,662.918,378 11,322,769,000 615,000,000 1,083,105,068 
664,558,682! 73,072,456,342 3,870,000,000 0 499,616,342 78,820,302,036 11,949,156,000 500,000, 29,093,115,939 
930,334,360 77,462,121,982 3,175,000,000 0 89,087,000 81,906,215,036  8,495,367,000 500,000,000 1,986,818,101 
832,499,992 82,064,622,050 3,190,000,000 0 219,930,150 84,876,284,886  8,638,006,000 735,638,060 1,373,754,139 


1,697,045,810 85,930,576,250 2,480,000,000 


Industrial Groups 
of yen) 


0 94,984,000 87,261,300,886 


Breakdown 


Mining Transporta- 


tion 

0 0 0 
300 0 0 
450 0 0 
660 990 540 
200 130 130 
500 500 400 
200 100 100 
500 550 250 
300 830 630 
300 380 280 
200 460 260 
200 300 200 
270 300 300 


Overland Shipping 


8,043,027,000 1,591,402,840 2,536,969.982 


Tokyo Clearing House 


Amount 
(Y 1,000,000) 


762,976 


795,893 
815,217 
848,743 
953,071 
926,453 
1,149,928 


949,916 
1,004,331 
1,244,149 
1,243,203 
1,239,336 
1,298,360 


Industrial Bank of Japan 


Out- 
standings 


365,391 ,203,146 


366,000,415,813 
370,612,972,789 
377 752,628,253 
385 ,086,942,094 
391,611,088,011 
394,879,288,297 


403,502,434,217 
413,742,098,148 
396,579,508,209 
403,088,057 
410,352,308,967 
415,854,593,984 


Source: Industrial Bank of Japan 

Electric 
Communi- & gas Commerce Miscellaneous Total 

cations utility 
0 0 0 0 0 1,570 
0 0 1,040 0 0 4,260 
0 0 0 0 0 3,340 
450 0 300 0 150 4,722 
0 0 500 0 0 5,025 
100 200 80 0 0 4,990 
0 0 500 0 0 1,960 
300 200 500 100 50 4,030 
200 0 350 0 0 3,820 
100 150 0 0 0 3,870 
200 0 0 100 0 3,175 
100 100 0 0 200 3,190 
0 0 100 0 0 2,480 


Month 
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9 
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Effective 
period 


1949, 10) Al 
to1950, 3 2 


A 
1950, 4 
to1951, 1 D 
E 
A 
1951, 2 
onward D 
E 


Issue Terms of Corporate Bonds 


157 


Month Nat'l gov't Municipal Interest- Discount Corporate Nat’ Interest- Discount Corporate 
bonds bonds bearing bonds bonds bonds bearing bonds 

% % % %o % yrs. mos. yrs.mos. yrs. mos. yrs.mos. yrs. mos, 
ou 8.511 6.734 9.222 — — 3—0 O— 9 5— 0 
8.508 6.987 8.937 3—0 0 — 11 5— 0 
8.509 6.991 8.984 — — 3—0 0 — 11 5— 0 
ome 8.500 8.514 7.016 8.966 — 5—6 3—0 0 — 5— 0 
bad — 8.516 7.014 8.942 — — 3 — 0 1— QO 5— 0 
— 8.514 7.110 8.946 — — 3— 0 1— QO 5— 0 
— 8.518 7103 8.942 — — 3—0 0 5— 0 
8.516 7.109 8.955 — — 3—0 5— 0 
8.515 7.109 8.949 — — 3—0 1— 5— 0 
ia — 8.519 6.061 8.943 — — 3—0 1— 0O 5— 0 
ame — 8.511 7.104 8.934 — — 3—0 1— QO 5— 0 
8.934 8.511 7.105 9.007 — 5—0 1— 4— 10 
— — 8.511 7.122 8.974 — — 3 — 3 5— 0 

Notes: 1. The yields represent final yields to the subscribers of bonds. They are computed by the weighted average 


Average yields 
Financial debentures 


method based on the amount of issues. 


2. Bonds subscribed by the Government agencies and bonds issued and delivered in lieu of cash payment are 
excluded from this table. Discount financial debentures include one-year maturities only, those of five-year 


Month 

1950 6 
7 

& 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1951 1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


maturity being excluded. 


(In thousands of yen) 


Number of issues 


197 


se 


@ 


New Stock Issues 


Source: Securities & Exchange Commission 

Capital increase New establishment of companies Total 
Amount Number of issues Amount Amount 
1,984,295 54 1,182,600 3,166,895 
1,111,456 45 1,139,300 2,250,756 
1,590,665 65 1,364,000 2,954,665 
2,882,017 61 423,700 3,305,717 
3,830,208 49 582,300 4,412,508 
3,133,,714 58 681,700 3,815,414 
3,925,479 73 928,313 4,853,792 
2,224,322 51 576,500 2.800,922 
2,295,475 56 477,380 2,772,855 
6,429,400 74 1,269,400 7,698,800 
5,200,017 65 653,500 5,853,517 
9,567,116 72 504,700 10,071,816 
9,431,436 80 824,600 10,256,036 


Average maturities 
Financial debentures 


Source: Industrial Bank of Japan 
Cost to issuer Yield to subscribers 
Issue price Maturity 
per Y 100 Interest (Redemption Rate per Rate per diem Rate per Rate per diem 
face value rate to begin after) annum per Y100 annum per Y100 
% years sen 
97.50 9.5 5 (1) 13.0 3.56 10.2 2.80 
97 9.5 5 (1) 13.2 3.61 10.4 2.85 
97.50 9.5 3. (1) 14.3 3.91 10.5 2.90 
97 9.5 14.6 4.00 10.8 2.96 
98 9.0 5 (1) 10.9 3.00 9.5 2.52 
97 9.0 5 (1) 11.3 3.10 9.8 2.71 
98 9.5 5 (1) 11.5 3.15 10.1 2.76 
97.50 9.5 3. (1) 12.5 3.42 10.5 2.90 
98.50 8.5 10.28 2.81 8.93 2.44 
98.00 8.5 5 (1) 10.44 2.86. 9.08 2.48 
97.50 8.5 > 10.60 2.90 9.23 2.52 
Ty PP 97.00 8.5 10.78 2.95 9.38 2.57 
97.50 9.0 (1) 11.97 3.28 10.08 2.76 
98.50 8.5 5 (1) 10.18 2.79 8.93 2.44 
98.00 8.5 10.34 2.83 9.08 2.48 
97.50 8.5 > 10.50 2.88 9.23 2.52 
Ke 97.00 8.5 10.67 2.92 9.38 2.57 
Average Yields and Maturities of 
Monthly Issues of Bonds Source: Industrial Bank of Japan 


gov't Municipal 


Bl 
1949, 
C 
182 
198 
246 
216 
219 
185 
256 
398 
310 
378 


158 

Month 

1950 6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

1951 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
= 
< 
1950 6 l 
7 
l 
— 
lil — 

Month 

oe 

re 


Proposed Uses of Proceeds of Stock Issues 


(In thousands of yen) 


“enero ee ee @ 


Forestry 
Mining 
Construc- 
tion 


185 


Agriculture 


Forestry & 


Metal 


hunting 


44 ll 3 
56 11345 12 
380 315 32 
203 947 
209 969 29 
255 628 88 
276 1,085 37 
= 
— 6Y 
5 30 
82 474 
46 79 
O04 
14 218 


For plant 
& equipment 
Percen- 

Amount tage 
1,353,519 44.3 
1,120,767 51.5 
895,727 31.7 
1,249,289 39.2 
1,493,400 34.7 
1,293,252 3.51 
2,268,176 48.1 
790,503 29.1 
841,575 31.1 
3,365,905 45.1 
2,089,182 36.8 
4,051,415 47.8 
3,587 ,586 36.3 


For working 


capital 


Amount 


1,122,854 


678,073 
1,452,058 
964,327 
959,122 
1,048,908 
1,543,900 


963,551 
947,861 
2,152,289 
1,551,105 
2,410,193 
4,747,552 


Source: 


For repayment of loans 


New Stock Issues, by Industrial Groups 


(In millions of yen) 


Manufacturing 
BE 
a 
652 40 404 3 
80 l 76 
75 7 33 126 
603 56 170 5 
354 14 263 6 
504 16 45 8 
Bo 
es 
15 918 636 
46 1,389 560 
39 3,248 1,144 
64 2,882 791 
53 4,931 1,319 
«4,164 1,371 


Percen- Percen- 
tage Amount tage 
36.5 590,228 19.2 
31.1 379,318 17.4 
51.4 176,858 16.9 
30.3 973,559 30.5 
22.2 1,858,818 43.1 
28.4 1,347,906 36.5 
32.8 902,016 19.1 
35.5 961,460 35.4 
35.1 ~, 2,101 33.8 
28.8 1,944,030 26.1 
27.3 2,033,727 35.9 
24.8 2,671,583 27.4 
48.1 1,542,730 15.6 
Source: 
> 
' 
99 1,881 5 412 420 
100 494. 91 
66 1,053 — 447 245 
123 1,886 2 564 159 
40 2,089 — 616 % 
36 1,668 10 665 528 
88 2,425 12 629 463 
389 11 618 
345 6 258 
616 333 1,078 
313 219 1,301 
1,029 27 1,910 
3,285 65 884 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC’ REVIEW 


Securities & Exchange Commission 


Total 


Amount 


3,076,602 


2,178,159 
2,824,644 
3,187,277 
4,311,342 
3,690,068 
4,714,094 


2,715,514 
2,701,538 
7,462,225 
54574,014 
9,733,192 
9,877,868 


Percen- 


tage 
100.0 


100.0: 
100.0 
100.0 
100.6 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Securities & Exchange Commission 


Transportation 
& 
communica- 


tions 


Services 


Others 


17 


Services 


w 
— 


123 


149 


137 


9 


Other 
industries 


12 
8 


Tota] 


Total 


2,800 
2,772 
7 698 
5,853 

10,071 
10,256 


J 


9 291 94 6 2,250 
64 16 418 128 6 2,954 
+ 3 63 65 7 434 63 58 3,305 
— = Jus id 5 1057 225 6 4,412 
589 87 46 3,815 
2-176 204 78-272 624 ME 46 4.853 
17 
5 23 || 
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3. SPECIAL STATISTICS 
Employment of the U.S. Aid Counterpart Fund 
(In millions of yen) | 
Source: Bank of Japan 
Receipts Disbursements Surplus 
Transfers 
fromt the Interest, Invest- 2 
U.S. Aid dividends ments 3 33 Economic 
- and Invest- in » 2k rehabilita- U.S. Aid 
ties proceeds ments national tion and Invest- Commodi- 
End of Disposal ofloansor Total Loans to in govern- 8 as stabili- Total ments in ties Total 
month Special invest- public preferred ment @ zation short-term Disposal 
Account ments enterprises stocks bonds expenses securities Deposits 
95,221 3,394 113,873 25,398 5,200 — 15,880 7,430 53,909 48306 11,342 59,648 
A Se 117,796 3,668 136,723 26,741 5,200 — 19,799 7,441 59,182 46,534 31,005 77,540 
124,075 31,499 170,833 30,519 5,200 — 23,178 7,563 66,461 43,553 60,818 104,372 
, wovéasasaee 130,851 32,119 178,229 35,685 5,200 — 28,599 10,471 79,955 43,533 54,719 98,273 
ae — 529 98,803 5,526 — — 4,715 22 10,264 13,787 74,751 88,539 
2,069 620 100,963 5,873 — — 5,564 539 12,077 13,787 75,097 &8,885 
etivkssuee 5,201 1,730 105,204 6,087 _ — 11,784 564 18436 3,868 82,900 86,768 
8,815 1,832 108,920 6,293 — 132450 579 20,119 3,868 84,933 88,801 
14,055 1,925 114 10,629 — — 19,357 714 = 30,701 3,868 79,684 83,552 
| 18,330 2,859 119,474 10,751 — 49,418 22,064 725 82,959 3,868 32,645 36,514 
24,618 3,266 126,157 15,631 — 49,418 23,570 798 89,417 20,741 15,999 36,740 
25,011 3,440, 126,724 15,678 — 49,418 28,865 806 94,767 28,684 3,273 31,957 
| 25,772 5,364 129,409 15,739 — 49,418 38,135 832 104,124 21,722 3,563 25,285 
| Note: The total receipts for 1950 and 1951 include carryovers surplus from the preceding year of Y15,258 million 
and Y98,273 million, respectively. 
j 
Principal Accounts of the Export Bank of Japan 
(In thousands of yen) 
Source: Export Bank of Japan 
Loans & discounts 
National Deposits 
Loans on Bills govern- withother Reserve 
End of Paid-in letters of Loans on dis- Total ment financial for bad 
month capital indebtedness notes counted bonds institutions loans 
5,000,000 1,056,992 — 1,056,992 3,919,853 45,951 1,550 
5,000,000 — 1,381,791 — 1,381,791 3,640,241 22,298 1,550 
5,000,000 — 1,908,416 oe 1,908,046 3,144,449 10,164 1,550 
}, 166 5,000,000 — 2,199,416 2,199,416 2,896,464 2,632 1,550 
250) 5,000,000 3,065,264 — 3,055,264 2,053,324 1,167 1,550 
5,000,000 — 4,055,862 70,000 4,125,862 1,039,553 191 1,550 
7,500,000 — 4,424,313 179,308 4,603,621 3,003,305 87 ,304 15,350 
305 7,500,000 — 4,549,828 179,308 4,829,136 2,835,769 64,148 15,350 
7,500,000 4,716,333 338,182 5,054,515 2,099,789 546,262 15,350 
1,412 9,000,000 5,804,529 488,182 6,292,711 2,781,968 201,378 15,350 
815 
953 Principal Accounts of the Japan Development Bank 
(In thousands of yen) 
Source: Japan Development Bank 
Loans National Deposits 
Loans on (Undis- govern- with other 
End of Paid-in letters of Loans on Total bursed ment financial Cash 
month capital indebtedness notes loans) bonds institutions 
2,500,000 — — — — 2,484,371 3 107 
) 2,500,000 324,000 — 324,000 120,000 2,273,600 1,773 176 
2 5,000,000 1,684,625 — 1,684,625 190,000 3,457,652 947 335 
RRs 5,000,000 3,680,945 — 3,680,945 674,000 1,805,777 190,318 179 
3 7,500,000 5,220,514 — 5,220,514 516,000 2,655,609 154,247 705 
7,500,600 7,197,460 — 7,197,440 568,700 653,509 266,276 751 
12,500,000 12,860,015 — 12,860,015 802,800 525,750 22,143 78 
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Yields of Listed Stocks on the Tokyo Securities Exchange 
(As of Dec. 31, 1951) 


Source: Tokyo Securities Exchange 
No. of dividend 


No. of listed paying B 
Kind of industry companies companies re Average Average Average 

(A) (B) stock price dividend yield 

cos. cos. % yen % % 
Banking & insurance ....--.-++++eeeeeees 31 31 100.0 116.85 10.38 4.44 
Railway & shipping ...--...+---+eeeseees 43 48 90.6 74.23 20.44 13.77 
Gas & electric utilities ........-.--..+06- 9 4 44.4 64.50 14.50 11.24 
30 28 93.3 103.86 35.61 17.62 
Shipbuilding & machinery 97 80 82.5 76.34 14.51 
Iron, steel & other metals .......-+++-+- 43 38 88.4 85.03 34.00 19.99 
weds 58 56 96.6 121.67 37.86 15.56 
Flour, sugar, marine & other foods .... 37 32 86.5 86.66 25.19 14.53 
Other manufacturing ..........cccccseces 29 25 86.2 109.60 27.24 12.43 
Paper, printing, lumber, ceramic & quar- 

32 31 96.9 113.77 30.61 13.45 
Land, building, tourist & trading .«..... 44 34 77.3 126.54 22.82 9.02 
Department store & amusement .«....... 21 18 85.7 122.03 24.67 10.11 

553 487 88.1 95.25 26.24 13.77 


Notes: Average dividend includes commemorative dividend & special dividend. 


Average stock price, average dividend & average yield are calculated for the dividend paying companies only. 
Average stock price is computed in terms of face value of Y50. 


Average Stock Yield, by Months 


Source: Tokyo Securities Exchange 
No. of dividend 


No. of listed paying B 
Month companies companies Average Average Average 

A) (B) stock price dividend yield 

cos. cos. yen % % 
581 405 69.7 76.02 16.49 10.85 

577 413 71.6 83.26 17.39 10.44 

573 459 80.1 88.45 23.10 13.06 

553 487 88.1 95.25 26.24 13.77 


National Income 


(In billions of yen) 
Source: Economic Stabilizatlon Board 


Total Individual a Income of Net income 
Period national Labour proprietors’ interest Corporate (“sneente ) wero al, ( Profits ) government from 

income income income income income taxes paid reserved/ enterprises abroad 
SER eee 379.1 120.9 246.7 13.9 2.1 2.5 0.4 -0.8 ~4.5 — 
to ticlaroeeens 1,128.7 400.5 714.3 17.0 -0.4 7.8 1.2 -9.4 -2.7 — 
2,165.3 977.5 1,123.9 29.8 34.7 29.0 5.6 0.1 -0.6 
3,054.5 1,269.8 1,480.7 62.5 175.9 76.8 10.1 89.0 66.2 -0.6 
3,585.1 1,570.5 1,648.0 95.1 267.7 85.5 19.9 156.3 5.6 2 
1950 Jan-Mar. .--- 775.0 315.7 360.6 19.0 52.4 25.6 2.7 24.0 27.9 -0.6 


1951 Jan.-Mar. .--- 1,057.1 442.0 457.9 28.6 127.2 23.0 12.0 . 92.2 1.4 
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IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


ORIENT TRADING LTD. 


Fire Hoses (Liner & Rubbet-lined Cotton); Industrial & Agricultural Machines: | 


Sewing Machines; Musical Instruments; Optical Instruments; 


Camera & Accessories; Clocks (Standard and Novelty); 


Rubber uaa of All Kinds; Chinawares & Glasswares . 


IZUMO BLDG., 8-CHOME ‘GINZA, TOKYO, JAPAN. Cable Address: “JORIENT TOKYO” 


, WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 


FINANCE 


MERCHANDISING 

SURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


HONG KONG LONDON JAPAN SHANGHAI 


Fal Hong Kong) Limited 
+ George Falconer and Company (Hong Kong) Limited = 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
+ 
% NAVIGATIONAL, SURVEYING, _ DIAMOND, PEARL AND PRECIOUS STONE 4 
INSTRUMENTS. GOLDSMITHS SILVERSMITHS JEWELLERS. 
NAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS. Exporters of 
* 
| RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, ZIRCONS, JADES 
BRITISH ADMIRALTY CHART AGENTS. 
AGENTS FOR U.S. HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE. Wholesalers Retailers 
alconer, Hong Kong. 
* 


N G 
AITPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
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The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hotel 


LE. 

CIVIL AIR in’ the Colony ! 
= 

Tel: 58137/8. Kimberley Road, Kowloon. 

RANSPORT 


CUT DAYS TO HOURS HOTE mM | Ra 
by 


Hong Kong | 

PENINSULA HOTEL ST. GEORGE'S BLDG. 208 EDINBURGH 

ARCADE (ICE HOUSE ST.) HOUSE 
PHONE 58758 PHONE 31288 PHONE 20057 (Cz 


The Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. has a 
world-wide reputation for Power Station Equipment 
and Electrical Machinery and apparatus of all kinds. 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY 

5 

5 

? 

TURBO and HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS G4S 
TURBINES MARINE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
TRANSFORMERS « ELECTRIC TRACTION «= MOTORS ) 
AND CONTROL GEAR «+ METERS, RELAYS AND t 
INSTRUMENTS «= WELDING EQUIPMENT « SWITCH- 
GEAR + RECTIFIERS « ELECTRONICS & RADIO + 

LAMPS & LIGHTING 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO., LID. 


MANCHESTER 17, ENGLAND 
Member of the AEI group of companies. 


Enquines to: 
HONGKONG: Arnhold & Co., Léd., Holland House, Ice House St. 
SINGAPORE: MeAlister & Co., Lid., 5, Battery Rd; also at Ipoh, 
Penang & Kuala Lumpur 
BANGKOK: Steel Bros. & Co., Ltd., Chartered Bank Buildings 


‘ Ke \ 
| 
~ 
| 
I | 
ll 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 
via JAPAN 


m.v. “TRAFALGAR” .... .... Loading Hongkong 5th Aug. 
m.v. “TUDOR” 20th Aug. 
5th Sept. 


9? ” 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo-;to South American and West African Porte. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


& BRISBANE 
TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE & MELBOURNE 
via RABAUL 
NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


s.s. “KYOWA MARU” .... . 2nd Aug. 


LOADS FOR SINGAPORE, MADRAS, COLOMBO, 
BOMBAY & KARACHI 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


s.s. “COLORADO” 30th Aug. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
B.0.A.Cc. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 
8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 23021/6 


World-wide coverage through’ one channel 


SHIPPING 
IMPORT & EXPORT 


| AGENCY OF 
2 THE EAST ASIATIC CO.,LTD. 
UEENS BUILDING. 282 FEOOR. HONGKONG. 
TELS., 34112-34113- 34114, 


Branches 
London, Sydney, 
Hamburg, Melbourne, 
Paris, San Francisco, 
Genoa, New York, 
Madras, Portland, 
Bombay, Vancouver, 
Calcutta, Montreal, 
Karachi, Rio de Janeiro, 
Rangoon, Sao Paulo, 
Singapore Santos, 
Kuala Lumpur, Recife, 
Malacea, Joinville, 
Seramban, Buenos Aires, 
Klang, Asuncion, 
Penang, Encarnacion, 
Ipoh, Durban, 
‘Teluk Anson, Cape Town, 
Bangkok, Johannesburg, 
Saigon, Port Elizabeth, 
Manila, Salisbury, 
Cebu, Mombasa, 
Tabaco, Nairobi, 
‘Davao, Kampala, 
Shanghai, Kisumu, 
Tientsin, Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tokyo, Usumbura, 
Osaka, Sekondi, | 


Other territories covered through 
Agents and Associated Companies. 


(TRAM 


| 

| 

| 

4 : 
} 
= 
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M/S TRIEN MAERSK ..:...... .... .... .... Sept. 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. - 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S TREIN MAERSK .... .... .... 2... Aug. 7 
M/S NICOLINE MAERSK Aug. 30 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M/S AGNETE MAERSK Aug. 14 
M/S ELSE MAERSK Sept. 9 


Sailings to Balik Papan, Macassar, 
Sourabaya, Semarang & 


Djakarta via Manila 
M/S VIBEKE MAERSK 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


‘JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


Aug. 6 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 
General Agents U.S.A. 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 
| Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 
PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M/S JEPPESEN MAERSK .... .... .... July 30 
M/S HULDA MAERSK ... ... .... ... Aug. 16 


| 
| 
| 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


& CoO. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 

Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 
The Gien Line Limited aig 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited 
The Prince Line Limited 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| | 
| 
oo 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


